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The March of the News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Papen moved with somewhat quickened 
pace last week toward completion of the 
work of its waning session. 


The relief bill was reported from a Senate 
committee carrying the full billion and a half 
dollar appropriation asked by the Administra- 
tion and approved by the House. It had weath- 
ered the attack of the economy-minded group 
which had hoped to cut the amount to a billion 
dollars. 


After nearly two weeks of delay Congress 
finally approved the resolution asked by the 
President providing for an inquiry into tax 
evasion and avoidance as a preliminary to legis- 
lation to plug existing loopholes in income 
tax laws. The resolution directs the Treasury 
to make the inquiry backed by a Congressional 
committee with full power of subpoena. 


More than two years of Administration ef- 
fort lay behind the House’s action in approv- 
ing a bill under which aliens convicted of cer- 
tain crimes may be deported. At the same time 
the Labor Department is given discretion to 
exempt from deportation a limited number of 
aliens whose deportation would cause unusual 
hardship to their families, acquired here. 


POSTAL ANGLE TO STEEL STRIKE 
The public question which struck most fire 
in Washington last week grew out of the steel 
strike which had rendered some 70,000 persons 


idle in seven States and which was being prose- | 


cuted to the accompaniment of warlike violence 
in many communities. 


The issue entered Congress via the Post 
Office. Senator Bridges (Rep. )of New Hamp- 
shire introduced a resolution providing for an 
inquiry into charges that the Post Office De- 
partment had refused to ship:parcel post pack- 
ages containing food into strike-bound plants, 
first submitting mail offered to censorship of 
union officials. 


The Post Office denied the charge of cen- 
sorship, affirmed that its refusal to accept mail 
of an unusual character for delivery under un- 
usual conditions is in accord with a time-hon- 
ored rule. 


At hearings held by the Senate Post Office 
Committee to determine the scope of the in- 
quiry it was brought out that union officials 
had an “understanding” with certain postmas- 
ters that food and clothing would not be ac- 
cepted for delivery but that union officials did 


not handle or’ inspect the packages. Similar 


hearings will be held by the House Post Office | 


committee this week beginning Tuesday. 
Meanwhile the White House has declined to 
comment on the situation. 


TWO VAST FEDERAL PROGRAMS 


busy last week conducting hearings on two 
vast programs for Federal control over industry 
and agriculture. One hearing was concerned 
with the wage and hour bill, held in joint ses- 
sions of Senate and House groups. In contrast 
to most Administration witnesses, who favored 
the bill in its entirety, labor leaders, including 
John L. Lewis, criticized the minimum wage 
feature on the ground that any minimum wage 
would be apt to become the maximum wage. 


Testimony of spokesmen for industry was di- 
vided, opponents centering their attack chiefly 
on the bureaucratic control involved. Some 
witnesses held that additional tariff protection 
would be required. 


Then there were hearings on the farm bill, be- 
fore another committee. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace, father of the “ever normal gran- 
ary” plan, whose views are substantially em- 
bodied in the bill, was a witness. President 
Roosevelt gave the idea his moral support when 
he told the press that he hoped the bill would be 
approved. In advance of this major benefit to 
farmers, the House voted to extend to them a 
minor benefit by passing a bill postponing the 
scheduled increase of interest on land bank 
loans. For one more year, if the Senate con- 
curs, the rate will be 31% per cent instead of 4 
per cent. 


SUBSIDY FOR AMERICAN SHIPPING 

After announcing in the preceding week that 
his program of recommendations had been com- 
pleted for this session, the President surprised 
last week by sending to Congress a letter ap- 
proving a recommendation by the newly created 
Maritime Commission for a current appropria- 
tion of $10,000,000 to subsidize American ship- 
building and for authorization of other expend- 
itures totaling $150,000,000, spread over a period 
of years. Speedy action was promised by Ad- 
ministration leaders in Congress. 

In this, the sixth month of the session, there 
was every indication last week that Congress 
had really begun to move. 
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National Planning and Electric Power: 
Government Maps a Long-range Program 


A GLIMPSE of what may be expected in the 

field of power development by direct action 
of the Federal Government appears from the 
Norris-Rankin Conservation Authorities bill, 
now before Congress and supported by a mes- 
sage from President Roosevelt. 

The bill, if adopted in the present form, blan- 
kets the country with seven regional planning 
authorities—seven “TVA’s”. 

The pictogram above shows the boundaries 


| of each of the regions, where each of the seven 
Two other Congressional committees were | 


conservation authorities is to plan for, develop 
and sell electric power. It shows also the in- 
tegrated control of the seven regional develop- 
ments, which is to be centered in a National 
Planning Commission. 

While these authorities are to be entrusted 
with much more than the development of pow- 
er from river systems, it is in the matter of 
power that they represent the sharpest break 
with the policy of the country in the past. 

Since 1920 the policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment has been to permit private companies to 
develop power in navigable rivers but only un- 
der license issued by the Federal Power Com- 
mission. The licenses have a life of 50 years, 
after which the power properties may be ac- 
quired by the Government on payment of the 
actual cost of construction less depreciation. 

The policy under the proposed law is to give 
each authority a veto on any and all such de- 
velopments that do not conform to its unified 
plan. In practice, as illustrated by TVA ac- 
tion, this means that all hydoelectric develop- 
ment will be done by the several authorities. 
Congress in each instance, of course, will have 
to authorize construction. 


LOW PRICE IS THE GOAL 

A second angle of the new policy is to make 
the price of electricity very low. This would 
be accomplished by favoring municipalities or 
cooperatives as customers, contracts providing 
that the retail charges should be kept low so 
as to encourage the maximum use of current. 

This is the present policy of the TVA but 
not of the Federal Power projects begun un- 
der previous Administrations. Thus Boulder 
dam contracts give no preference to public 
rather than private customers, contains no pro- 
visions for low resale prices and set the whole- 
sale price at a figure that will eventually retire 
the entire cost of the multiple-purpose dam, 
which is partly for flood control and other pur- 
poses. 

The Norris-Rankin bill, however, calls for re- 
tirement from power revenues of only that part 


of the expenditure properly assessable to pow- 
er production. Charges would be fixed s9 
that, with capacity output of the systems, the 
costs chargeable to them would be retired in 
a reasonable number of years. 

It part of the Administration’s theory, 
supported by much evidence from both public 
and private plants, that a low price of current 


is 


brings proportionately large use of electricity, 


especially when accompanied by campaigns of 
popularization. 

For this reason revenue over the longer 
future is expected to be quite as large if not 
larger than if higher rates were charged. The 
wider use of current induced by the policy is 
counted on to be a positive factor in promoting 
economic development both in backward 
regions and in the country generally. 


GUARD AGAINST COURT CHALLENGE 

The Authorities are given the right, not only 
to construct transmission systems and to in- 
terconnect them, but also to acquire them. This 
clause makes possible the purchase of systems 
from private companies. It may lead indirect- 
ly to the acquisition of the major part of the 
entire utility industry. 

The bill in addition would make any chal- 
lenge to its constitutionality an extremely 
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costly and hazardous undertaking. Thus if an 
injunction were applied for on the ground of the 
law’s invalidity, those seeking the injunction 
would be required to post bonds covering the 
probable loss, growing out of the delay, to the 
Authority and to its prospective customers. 
Actual damages assessable, if the injunction 
proves unjustified on appeal, are not limited to 
the amount of the bond. 

Of the seven Authorities provided for in the 
bill, two only would for the immediate future 
be actively engaged in carrying out the policies 
laid down. | 

One is the TVA, whose territory is enlarged 
in the measure so as to include all the area 
north of the Cumberland River Valley to the 
Gulf of Mexico and east from the Mississippi 
to the Atlantic watershed. It already has two 
dams in operation and several others under 
construction. The Columbia Valley Authority 
would be entrusted with the task of selling pow- 
er from.the Bonneville dam, now almost com- 
pleted, and from the Grand Coulee dam, also 
being built. The sale of water for irrigation 
will rank high among the duties of this cor- 
poration. 

The other five Authofities would for the time 
being have only the task of recommending plans 
for Congressional action. 


RIVER SYSTEM DEVELOPMENT 

The scope of planning, as stated above, goes 
far beyond power development, which, in the- 
ory, is merely an incidental part of the de- 
velopment of river systems. The regions are 
chesen on the basis of drainage basins. The 
work of each Authority is to plan for the best 
use of the water from the time it falls as rain 
until it reaches the mouth of the river systems. 

This involves, among other things, encour- 
aging farmers to retain moisture on their 
lands and to control the run-off so as to pre- 
vent washing away of the fertile soil. Hence 
programs for reforestation, demonstrations of 
contour plowing, raising of soil-grabbing crops 
and the use of fertilizers that assist therein. 
Building of little dams and pond reservoirs en- 
ters as part of the larger purpose. 

All of these operations are to be carried on 
with the aid of the Department of Agricultufe, 
as now happens in the territory of the TVA. 
In addition, navigation is to be improved, floods 
are to be controlled, water is to be stored and 
sold for irrigation and other purposes. 

As a practical matter these developments in 
large part head up in power generation and 
distribution. 
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Tomovrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


The Administration is likely to continue its 


“hands oft” strike policy for the time being at 
least. 


Nothing will be done by Federal Government 
that would hamper /abor organization or inter- 
fere with breakdown of employer resistance to 
dealing with unions. It will continue to leave 
policing to local and State officials. 


No new mediation machinery is in the mill at 
this time; rather, the official attitude is that ef- 
fective mediation—as in the railroad industry 
—depends upon strong labor organizations. 


President is said to believe that developments 
in labor field up to present represent growing 
pains, part of the price of delayed unionization, 


POSSIBLE MENACE TO RECOVERY 


Economic advisers of White House are warn- 
ing, however, that spreading strikes are real 
menace to recovery movement. Some of Presi- 
dent's political aides are counseling that evi- 
dences of Jack of discipline in unions can quick- 
ly alienate public opinion. 


Present strike against ee ae steel con- 
cerns is accepted in Washington as a vital key 
to future labor relations in large segment of 
American industry. Point at issue involves a 
disputed interpretation of the Federal law, 
which has been upheld by the Supreme Court. 


Whatever pressure is exerted by Federal Gov- 
ernment will be toward persuading companies 
to accede to union’s demand for written agree- 
ments. 


BOARD LIKELY TO SUPPORT UNIONS 

Refusal on part of an employer to sign an 
agreement after engaging in collective bargain- 
ing oral agreement is likely to result in decision 
by National Labor Relations Board that such re- 
fusal actually represents a denial of collective 
bargaining and a failure to comply with Wage 
ner Act. 


Congress may be expected to show Increasing 
independence of White House influence. Hav- 
ing broken out of bounds on Supreme Court 
change and tax investigation, it is getting ready 
to take some initiative on relief policies, writing 
of wage and hour legislation.and formulation of 
new farm policy. 


Sharpening of division is developing between 
the more radical and more conservative elee 
ments in Congress, with less chance of come 
promise between them. This means less Presi- 
dential influence on details of legislation. Howe 


LContinued on Page 3, Column 1.] 
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—Wide World 


“MESSENGER OF GOOD WILL’ 
Dr. Chenting T. Wang (left), the new Chinese Am- 
bassador to the United States, with Richard South- 
gate, Chief of the Protocol Division of the State De- 
partment, leaving the White House after the former 
presented his credentials to President Roosvelt as a 
messenger of good-will bearing the friendly greetings 
of the Republic of China to its sister Republic.” 
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The Steel Strike 


And Government 


4 disputed point of law. Post Office 
and strike breaking. A battle in 
Michigan. | 


ABOR controversies in large industries are. more 
and more rapidly becoming public questions, im- 
pinging upon Government, local and national, at an 
ever increasing number of points. Witness the pres- 
ent steel strike. 
Bringing idleness to some 70,000 workers in seven 
States, this strike may be said itself to hinge on a 
point of Federal law. 


Three companies are involved—the Republic Steel ., 


Corporation, the Inland Steel Company and the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company. All three 
are united in a common refusal to sign an agree- 
ment with the Steel Workers Organizing Committee, 
an affiliate of the CIO. Their refusal is based on 
an interpretation of the National Labor Relations 
Act, which they profess to read in one way while 
the union reads it in another. 

The companies, relying on a sentence in the Su- 
preme Court’s opinion upholding the Act, assert 
that the law does not require an agreement with 
any union should be signed. They profess to be will- 
ing to bargain with any group of employes. But 
a signed agreement, they assert, is merely the open- 
ing wedge for a demand for a closed shop and the 
check-off system. These prospective demands they 
propose to resist by giving battle on the question 
ofa signed agreement. 

The union challenged this interpretation by lay- 
ing before the Labor Board a complaint last week 
against the Inland Steel Company. It asked for a 
ruling on this point: Does the company’s position 
amount to refusal to bargain in good faith? 


STRIKERS AND THE MAILS 


The second chief point of contact with the Fed- 
eral Government in the issue arose out of the con- 
duct of the strike. Briefly this point was: May 
the post office be used as an ally by either side? 

The Republic Company continued to operate 
several plants despite pickets preventing normal en- 
trance and egress of workers. Each such plant 
thus became a beleaguered fortress, defended by 
company police. To feed the workers inside, a 
blockade had to be run by truck, train or plane. As 
the blockade became tighter, recourse was had to 
the mail. (See Page 3 for an account of this con- 
troversy.) 

This action had followed a direct appeal to 
President Roosevelt by the union, which requested 
that he should use his offices to compel the steel 
companies to sign a contract. The President turned 
the message over to the Labor Board, which, how- 
ever, could take jurisdiction only after the com- 
plaint described above had been filed. 


ACTION BY THE STATES 


State Government entered the picture when the 
Republic Company annqunced that it would open 
two plants, at Monroe, Mich., and Canton, Ohio. 
Referenda sponsored by the mayor in the first case 
and the Chamber of Commerce in the other were 
reported to show a large majority of employes de- 
Sirous of returning to work. 

As strike forces prepared to resist the reopenings, 
the Governors of the two States called for dif- 
ferent days conferences of the two sides. asking that 
no steps be taken in the meanwhile that might 
lead to bloodshed.. The Monroe plant was opened, 
despite Governor Murphy’s appeal, local police as- 
Sisting by the forcible dispersal of pickets. 

The union made plans for a mass meeting at 
Monroe, on June 13, summoning workers from 
many other communities to protest the violence 
used by the local officials. Whereupon Governor 
Murphy gave orders that the National Guard should 
lend its protection to the meeting and guarantee its 
peaceful conduct. 

Meanwhile the strike was extended to the 
Cambria plant of the Bethlenem Steel Corporation, 
Johnstown, Penna., as the stee! union sought in 
vain for an agreement with the second largest steel 
company in the country. 

This strike had begun with the walk-out of loco- 
motive engineers on a line owned by the company. 
The steel union elected to make common cause 
with the engineers and then to present their own 
demands. 

Thus the country watched uneasily the course of 
what many observers considered the most bitterly 
fought strike within recent years and also one 
of the most crucial in its probable results, 
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THE NEWS PARADE—PRESIDENTIAL HANDSHAKES 
FOR 16,650—LIGHT ON THE "TAX DODGERS” 


President's 


A busy Presidential pen. Aid for 
merchant marine. Honor for ex- 
ecutive’s aides. Another cruise. 


age pen wrote “Franklin D. Roosevelt” last 
week and it meant life instead of death for 
one man. 

The pen wrote “Franklin D. Roosevelt” last 
week and it meant new hope for an obsolete 
American merchant marine. 

The pen wrote “Franklin D. Roosevelt” last 
week and it meant a searchlight would be 
turned on tax dodgers. 

In such fashion did the power of the execu- 
tive pen manifest itself in one week. 

In the first place, on the recommendation of 
the Attorney General, life imprisonment in- 
stead of the “last mile” was offered to a con- 
victed murderer. 

In the second place, the President, fresh from 
a breeze-whipped week-end on the river, sent a 
surprise memorandum message to Congress ask- 
ing for an immediate appropriation of $10,000,000 
with $150,000,000 later to encourage the building 
of an adequate merchant marine. 


In the third place, the 


TAX AVOIDERS 
+ President signed a joint 
FACE SEARCHLIGH resolution which would 


OF INVESTIGATIONS in effect set into motion a 


wholesale investigation of tax evaders and tax 


avoiders as suggested in his special message to - 


Congress. 

Earlier in the week it was another inked 
signature of the President that caused a brief 
but biting echo of the campaign wars to be 
heard. 

It was all about the Democratic National 
Committee’s sale of campaign books auto- 
graphed by President Roosevelt. Representa- 
tive Snell, House Republican leader, charged 
that the books were sold to corporations in vio- 
lation of a section of the corrupt practices act 
designed to make it unlawful for corporations 
to contribute money to political parties, 

From the White House there followed im- 
mediately a statement by Secretary Early 
that the President was asked for his signature 
by Forbes Morgan (late treasurer of the Dem- 
ocratic committee). The President, according 
to Mr. Early, was told his autographs could be 


+ sold to individuals, the sum raised going to wipe { 
out part of the party’s deficit. 

Concluded Mr. Early: “The President agreed. 
He signed the sheets and sent them to the com- 
mittee before he went to South America last 
November. That is all we know about it.” 


ANOTHER CHARGE Concluded Representa- 
OF EVASION OF tive Snell: “If this isnt 


immoral evasion of law, 
INTENT OF LAWS I don’t know what would 
be.” 


“Evasion” apparently is a word that has come 
from the sling-shot of a modern David and, if 
it has brought no Goliath a-tumbling, it may 
have brought a hornet’s nest down somewhere 
along the broad pavement of Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

For one thing—a bronzed J. P. Morgan, step- 
ping down on American soil after a trip over 
“the pond,” startled newspaper men by saying, 
apropos of the proposed searchlight on tax evad- 
ers and tax avoiders, that “.... if stupid mis- 
takes are made, it is up to Congress to rectify 
them and not for us taxpayers to do so”. It 
turned out, however, that Mr. Morgan, sur- 
prised at the interpretation placed on his re- 
marks, formalized his statement shortly there- 
after and in explaining that he had not read the 
President’s message declared that “.... I cer- 
tainly have no sympathy with tax dodgers or 
tax evaders, and had no thought of defending 
such practices... .” 

For the second thing—Representative Fish 
later in the week caused the Speaker’s gavel to 
rap overtime when, in the course of an attack 
on New Deal financial and gold policies, he 
dropped the following word bomb into the Con- 
gressional Record: “I am informed on reliable 
authority that the President has deducted his 
income losses from his Hyde Park estate in my 
district. This is not a farm but a palatial estate. 
If you are going to investigate tax dodging, let’s 
begin with Mr. Roosevelt”. 

And that was that in a week which started 
= quite calmly enough. 


16,650 HANDSHAKES 


a 


“ One gripping issue that 


BY THE PRESIDENT neither time nor custom 
can stale, as far as the 


AND FIRST LADY White House is con- 


cerned, is the matter of the President’s hand- 
shake. President and Mrs. Roosevelt—and the 
Statistician was quite certain of it—shook hands 
with 16,650 persons at the White House last 
year. To make the record complete, other 
figures compiled by the official usher are here- 


with set down: More than six hundred and fifty 


+ thousand sightseers had a more than casual look 


at the Executive Mansion. Of these, however, 
just 135,000 exercised their “rights” as constitu- 
ents and used cards issued by their members of 
Congress to view the White House parlors. 

The private life of the White House resi- 
dents for the year ending June 1 has this com- 
mentary on executive entertaining: In _ the 
twelve months tea (or other refreshments) was 
served to 22,353 persons, a much more substantial 
menu for some 4,000 and odd persons, while 319 
persons have been added to the time-honored 
roster of White House guests. And a fine time 
was had by all. 


Now is the time for all good citizens of the 
nation to step up to the platform and receive 
their honorary degrees—and even the White 
House is sharing in this year’s crop of honors. 
Last week the President's personal secretary, 
Marguerite LeHand, received a honorary degree 
of doctor of laws from Rosary College in II- 
linois. Rudolph Forster, the White House sec- 
retary, the human safe of a quarter century of 
secrets, went farther afield for his honors. His 
doctor of laws came from Reed College, Oregon. 


Of course, not everything that emanates from 
the White House in one week bears the personal 
stamp of the President, but there are the per- 
sonalities, colorful in their own rights, which 
serve to make the Chief Executive's office some- 
thing more than a sounding board for the affairs 
of state. 

Much the same applies to the White House 
callers, and any one week—last week was no ex- 
ception—may find foreign diplomats, Senators, 
Representatives, State and municipal officials, 
old friends and new friends coming and going 
through doors that swing easily although 
guardedly. 

As the week clocked itself out to bring an- 
other week-end on the Presidential yacht 
“Potomac”, some faint murmur of distant waters 
must have touched a responsive chord. At An- 


napolis, where the Presidential party embarked, 


the “Sewanna”, the sturdy two-masted schooner 


in which the President sailed up the New En- . 


gland coast last Summer for a brief vacation, 
lay at anchor. 

What plans there are for this year's vacation 
are still in the crystal-gazing stage—and a first- 
rate crystal gazer would seem to be in demand, 
considering the bushel basket of legislation de- 
sired by the White House. Maybe Vice Presi- 
dent Garner's little fishing trip—three or four 
weeks—was the result of gazing into the crystal 
for some hint of when Congress would adjourn. 
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Insiders are crediting Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., with selling 
President Roosevelt on the idea 


have plans ready for a perma- 
nent set-up before Congress tack- 


the issue and shifted it back to 
civil service employes of his De- 


serving all important documents, 
they are finding that for the most 


| 
| 


of using tax evaders and tax 
avoiders as material for a new 
political offensive. Treasury ex- 
perts are preparing choice mor- 
sels of income information and 
big names for revelation. 


x * * 


Henry A. Wallace has bumped 
against the influence of Mrs. 
Roosevelt in his effort to junk 
a large part of the building 
projects started by the Resettle- 
ment Administration. Agricul- 
ture Secretary Wallace, with an 
eye to the future, wants to get 
out from under responsibility for 
an enterprise which he inherited 
from Dr. Rexford Tugwell. Mrs. 
Roosevelt, as prime mover in the 
Original experiment, is opposing 
retreat. 


x* 


Harry L. Hopkins is sitting up 
late at night working on details 
of a permanent Government plan 
for dealing with unemployment, 
in order to get under the wire 
ahead of Senate investigators of 
relief. Insiders say that Mr. 
Roosevelt has given orders to 


les Government reorganization 
bills. 


Some members of the President’s 
cabinet are putting out feelers 
among newspaper men to get 
their opinion concerning the 
chance that President Roosevelt 
might be receptive to a third 
term in office. Gossip is that they 
are carrying back word that 
chance is slight unless world 
runs into war. 


x * 


Word is going the rounds of the 
Senate cloak-room that Senator 
Robinson's chance for an ap- 
pointment to the Supreme Court 
will depend on the battle over 
the White House plan to increase 
the size of the Court. Uncer- 
tainty about further resignations 
of Justices complicates Presi- 
dent’s problem. 


x * 


Postmaster General Farley was 
caught off guard ‘by the issue 
raised when local postmasters 
closed the mails to “irregular” 
packages destined strike- 
closed plants. Quickly ducked 


partment. President delved deep- 
ly into problems involved and 
gave his okeh to actions taken. 


Word is being passed on Capitol 
Hill that chances are slight for 
new crop control legislation at 
this session. Many Congressmen 
express the opinion that the ever- 
normal granary plan is imprac- 
tical and the effort to push the 
new program is lagging even 
though President Roosevelt has 
given his endorsement. 


The group within the Adminis- 
tration which favors an immedi- 
ate census of employment and 
population has not given up hope 
of getting such a census before 
the regular decennial census 
date and pressure is still being 
brought to carry out the project. 
President Roosevelt vetoed the 
original plans. 


* 


National Archives officials have 
said nothing about it publicly but 
they are having difficulty in ob- 
taining worthwhile material for 
their files. Given the job of pre- 


part the individual agencies pre- 
fer to retain their really valuable 
papers rather than to turn them 
ove~ *o a. central depositary. 


x * 


Technical experts privately ex- 
press dissatisfaction with the 
methods used in the project just 
completed at a cost of $35,000 for 
preserving World War films. 


* 


The State Department pas been 
informed that Premier Paul van 
Zeeland, of Belgium, will not 
bring any proposal for an inter- 
national currency agreement 
when he comes to this country. 


Shipowners already are finding 
fault with the Maritime Commis- 
sion’s handling of subsidies. At 
best these may not be more than 
the differential in operating 
costs. 


x * * 


State Department inner circles 
say that this country has adopt- 
ed a more positive effort to 
strengthen American relations 
with Russii. One of the chief ob- 
Jectives is an, expansion in trade 
with that country. 


—Underwood & Underwood 
“WHAT THIS COUNTRY NEEDS ” 


For one thing, an adequate merchant marine, says 
President Roosevelt. Should Congress agree and 
authorize millions for subsidization, Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy (above), chairman of the Maritime Commis- 
sion, will be in charge of the disbursement of funds 
to shipping companies entering into the program. 


2 + 


Restoring the Flag 
To the High Seas 


Proposed subsidies for new building. 
A limit on costs and profits. The 
challenge from abroad 


MERICA’s shipping facilities on the high seas 

have attained.to three peaks in the course of 

the Republic’s history and three times have de- 
clined substantially thereafter. 


The merchant marine is now in the third period 
of decline. President Roosevelt proposes to halt 
that decline with the aid of the Shipping Act of 
1936. 


With this purpose he sent last week to House 
Speaker Bankhead a letter asking that Congress 
appropriate $10,000,000 at this session and author- 
ize the spending of $150,000,000 more to be used as 
construction subsidies under terms of the 1936 Act. 


The three peaks in the size of the merchant 
marine occurred during war times. The first came 
during the War of 1812, the second in the Civil 
War period and the third during the World War. 
Since 1920, the tonnage of active merchantmen has 
declined substantially, considerable portions of it 
having been scrapped and still more laid up be- 
cause there was no call for its use. 

In five years from now, the President declared in 
his letter, 85 per cent of the total tonnage will be 
obsolete, that is, more than 20 years old. 


The chief reason for the obsolescence is that 
the art of shipbuilding has been advancing and 
many other nations have been adding swifter 
ships to their merchant fleet under the powerful 
stimulus of government subsidies. 


OVER SUPPLY OF FOREIGN SHIPS 


Why the urge for shipbuilding abroad despite 
a vast over-supply of ships when seagoing trade 
throughout the world declined more than 50 per 
cent in volume during the years of the world-wid 
depression ? 


The answer lies in the growth of international 

rivalry, economic and naval, as each nation wished 
to have more and more of its trade carried in its 
own ships, especially as these ships might, in the 
event of war, become of vital importance for 
victory. 
In the face of this building abroad,’ said the 
President, not a single sea-going cargo ship has 
been built in American shipyards for foreign trade 
during the past 15 years. He added: 

“The American people want to use American 
ships. Their Government owes it to them to make 
certain that such ships are in keeping with our 


national pride and national needs.” 


THE PROPOSED SUBSIDIES 


So Congress is asked to put America also into the 
competition with authorization of subsidies for 
building a total of 95 ships—the best and the most 
modern. 


Under the terms of the Shipping Act, the sub- 
sidy may be granted up to 50 per cent of the differ- 
ential between cost of the shipbuilding here and 
the subsidized cost of building ships abroad. 


A Maritime Commission is entrusted with the 
task of administering the subsidies. Among the 
difficulties which it faces are: 

First, finding out wnat are the costs of shipbuild- 
ing abroad and the cost of operating ships owned 
by foreign nationals. 

And, second, finding American firms that will 
build the ships under the terms of the Act, which 
limit profits to 10 per cent on investment and exec- 
utive salaries to $25,000 a year. 

On this last point, tne president of the Martime 
Association of the Port of New York, H. W. War- 
ley. told a gathering of shipping interests last week 
that the Association is working on a proposed 
amendment to the law which will liberalize the 
amount of profit allowed and relax the salary 
limitation. 

From Joseph P. Kennedy, chairman of the Mari- 
time Commission, however, came a warning that if 
shipping interests do not loyally cooperate in mak- 
ing the present law workable, the next logical step 
will be Government ownership and operation of the 
merchant marine. 

One justification for the subsidy is that the build- 
ers must make the ships conform to plans approved 
by the Commission, such plans insuring that the 
ships may be readily convertible to war uses. 

The subsidy policy calls attention to one out- 
standing fact, namely, that ocean shipping is no 


longer a matter of private profit only but has be- 
come an integral part of national defense. 
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A LOOK AHEAD 


[Continued From Page 1.] 

ever, experience has shown that 
Congress tends to bog down with- 
out strong executive leadership. 
As recovery proceeds, there is 
less opportunity for Presidential 
whip-cracking, more chance that 
Congress will slow its pace and 
indulge in trading. 

Chances are fading for repeal 
of long and short haul clause of 
Interstate Commerce Act at this 
session. House already has passed 
measure but Chairman Wheeler, 
of Senate Interstate Committee, 
has blocked it in that committee 
for two months. 

Both sides are girding for the 
coming Senate fight over the Ju- 
diciary Committee’s adverse re- 
port on judiciary reorganization. 
Original proposal for six addi- 
tional Supreme Court justices is 
dead. Chances are about 50-50 
that whole plan will be left up in 
air or beaten. 

Reorganization of government 
departments and agencies is 
marking time with /itt/e prospect 
of enactment of any part of pro- 
gram at this session. 


Anti-lynching bill, resurrected 
by a Senate judiciary subcommit- 
tee, may go through at this ses- 
sion but in considerably modified 
form from bill passed by House. 
Compromise plan would redefine 
mob violence so as not to cover 
deaths from labor violence or 
gang warfare. 


Treasury definitely will sit 
tight on its gold policy. It will 
continue to buy all offerings at 
$35 to the ounce. Will tell the 
country, if it gets worried, that 
cost of carrying accumulations in 
Kentucky vaults is infinitesimal. 


But decision is to be made to 
seek cooperation with other gov- 
ernments to discourage move- 
ment of foreign capital to this 
country. Administration is 
ready to raise sharply the with- 
holding tax on income of for- 
eigners from investments in this 
country. , Believes that in this 
way the flight of capital, partly 
in form of gold coming to this 
country, can be slowed. 


White House is rapidly losing 
interest in Secretary Hull's re- 
ciprocal trade policy. President 
thinks results are too slow. 
Trade agreement program will 
not be interfered with but will 
not dominate Administration pol- 
icy. Government is turning in- 
stead to idea of nationalism with 
labor controls, farm controls, 
money controls and ship subsi- 
dies. 

Coolness of British toward a 
deal with this country that would 
involve important 
for American agriculture is in- 
fluencing President’s attitude. 


concessions 


MAILS FAIL "GO STRIKE DISPUTE 


« 3 


“Censorship” by union men. 
Food by parcel post for be- 
sieged workers. “Irregular” 
deliveries. 


ROM the days of the Colonial 

post roads, through the period 
of the pony express and after the 
coming of the railroad and finally 
of the airplane, the basic tradition 
of the United States Post Office has 
been that the mails must go 
through. 

That explains why the nation 
blinked, Congressmen became ex- 
cited, President Roosevelt quickly 
interested himself and a new con- 
troversy burst upon the country 
when Postmasters at Niles and War- 
ren, Ohio, refused to accept mailed 
packages for delivery at strike- 
closed and  picket-guarded steel 
plants. 

Had a long-established policy of 
the Federal Government been 
abandoned at the insistence of strike 
leaders? Was there, as charged, 
actual censorship and interference 
with the United States mails? Had 
Federal officials taken sides in a 
strike? Did the law and custom de- 
cree that all mail offered must g? 
through at any cost? 


CLEVELAND’S PRECEDENT 


Back in July, 1894, Grover Cleve- 
land, then President, called atten- 
tion to interference with the United 
States mails as a result of a strike 
of railroad workers and warned that 
the mails would go through. He put 
Federal troops on the trains, and 
in a proclamation said: 


“Those who disregard this warn- 
ing and persist in taking part with 
a riotous mob in forcibly resisting 
and obstructing the execution of 
the laws of the United States or in- 
terfering with the functions of the 
Government or destroying or at- 
tempting te destroy the properiy 
belonging to the United States or 
under its protection cannot be re- 
garded otherwise than as public 
enemies.” 


And Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), 
of Michigan, said in the Senate on 
June 7 of this year: 


“Tf this material (maii for strike 
closed plants) is offered in the regu- 
lar course of parcel post delivery, the 
Government of the United States 
had better say what sturdy Grover 
Cleveland said, and stick to it, or 
it has ceased to be the Government 
of the United States.” 


PICKETS STOP MAIL TRUCK 


But what is it all about and what 
the moves and charges and eX- 
planations? 


The facts, so far as brought out by 
official explanations and through 
questioning of officials by Senators, 
are aS follows: 

On May 28, pickets at the Warren, 
Ohio, plant of the Republic Steel 
Corporation were reported to have 
turned back a United States mail 
truck which attempted to make de- 
livery of parcel post shipments con- 
taining bread and towels at the 
plant. Later a Mrs. Hazel E. Finch 
posted a package containing clothes 
and medicine for delivery to her 
husband in that plant. This pack- 
age was returned undelivered. 


CENSORSHIP DENIED 

Also, there was a telegram from 
C. B. Galloway, president, and 
Walter J. Payne, of the Steel Work- 
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+ ers Organizing Committee at Youngs- 4 


town, which explained what had 
happened. 

The telegram, offered by Senator 
Bridges (Rep.), of New Hampshire, 
said: 

“Relative to postal question at 
Niles, Ohio. Mr. Galloway and Mr. 
Walter J. Payne did not handle or 
inspect any packages at the Niles 
post office. We simply had an un- 
derstanding with the postmaster, 
assistant postmaster ana the in- 
spector at Youngstown, Ohio, as to 
what kind of packages would pass 
through the picket lines and what 
kind would not pass. It was agreed 
that all regular mail would go 
through but packages containing 
clothes and foodstuffs would not as 
they were irregular. The action 
taken during the situation was to 
maintain peace and order and that 
we have accomplished.” 


The steel company, with men in 
its plants in need of food, sought to 
use the post office to make delivery. 
John S. Brooks, jr., of tue Republic 
Steel Corporation executive commit- 
tee, wrote a letter to the Post Office 
Department—after delivery of mail 
had been refused so far as irregular 
service was  involved—requesting 
that the steel company itself be 
deputized to carry the mail. This 
letter was not answered. 


INQUIRY IN THE SENATE 
Widespread publicity given to 
these instances of unwillingness to 
make delivery under all conditions, 
led to a demand in the Senate for 
an investigation. The demand came 
from Senator Bridges. It was fol- 
lowed by statements in the Senate 
and by postal officials, and by a de- 
cision for a full Senate investigation. 


These developments brougnt out 
the information that the local post- 
masters at Niles and Warren, Ohio, 
made the decisions against mail de- 
livery to plants that were off the 
regular routes and that those deci- 
sions were approved by James M. 


“RETURNED TO SENDER” 
First Assistant Postmaster General 
W. W. Howes tells Congress that 
“ . . » Whenever the Postmaster 
General is of the opinion that the 
service cannot be safely maintained 
he may discontinue it.” 


Donaldson, Deputy First Assistant 
Postmaster General, who is a career 
man 1n the Post Office Department 
with 31 years of service. 

Senator Barkley (Dem.), of Ken- 
tucky, speaking for the Post Office 
Department told the Senate on June 
7 that in Philadelphia a few weeks 
ago, during a delivery strike, retail 
stores sought to use the mails to 
make deliveries of goods and were 
refused the right. No question was 
raised. Postal officials say that 
other recent decisions of similar im- 
port were made affecting Pittsburgh 
and Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Also, point was made of a law to 
be found in 39 U. 8. Code 492 which 
¢ets out that whenever, in the opin- 
ion of the .Postmaster General, 
postal service cannot safely be con- 
tinued, revenues collected or laws 
maintained, he may cease posial 


+ service on any post road or part 4 Postmaster General is of the opin- # stress the fact that even so much 


thereof. 

Officials of the Post Office Depart- 
ment insist that the steel corpora- 
tion is receiving and has received 
delivery of mail at its regularly es- 
tablished offices—those that usually 
receive delivery. There is no inter- 
ruption in regular service. They 
say that the Government now is 
asked to start an irregular service 
to points not on the established 
routes for the purpose of delivering 
commodities that would involve the 
Government itself in the merits of 
a labor dispute. 


QUESTION OF PROTECTION 
Officials of the corporation insist- 
ed that they would go to court to 
force the Post Office Department to 
make delivery at the points desig- 
nated by it. The company stood 
ready to make its own deliveries if 
assured of Government protection. 
But on that point W. W. Howes, 
First Assistant Postmaster General, 
offered some observations under 
questioning by Senators on the Sen- 
ate Post Office Committee. Senator 
McKellar, its chairman asked: 


“Have you authority to swear in 
corporation employes to defend and 
deliver abnormal mail?”. 

Mr. Howes said he did not believe 
the power existed. Postal employes 


are under civil service and must 


mail 


post bond. 

“You could invoke the power of 
the United States marshal and he 
could deputize men to protect the 
from interference,’ Senator 


| Bailey, (Dem.), of North Carolina, 


said. 
“Yes,” came the reply, “if Con- 
gress so directed, we would do it.” 


“NOT THE POLICE POWER” 

Senators Bailey and Bridges asked 
whether the Government was per- 
mitting the threat of violence to 
halt delivery of the mails. Mr. 
Howes insisted that: 

“There is undisputed danger of 
violence in this case. Whenever the 


ion that the service cannot safely 
be maintained he may discontinue 
it.” 

“How about giving postal employes 
protection?” Senator Bailey asked. 

“We are not the police power,” 
came the reply. “The Department 
is not going to ask the Federal Govy- 
ernment to step in with military 
power in this instance.” 

This official of the Department 
then pointed out that it long has 
been the policy of the Post Office 
not to require any carrier to make 
delivery of mail at a house where a 
vicious dog is to be found. 

“In the steel strike area,” he said, 
“we would be justified in canceling 
all service. But we thought it was 
better to amputate a toe than a 
leg and to keep on making normal 
deliveries if that were possible. 


of a threat as a dog with a bad repu- 
tation can interfere with mail de- 
livery. 

On the second point, officials em- 
phasize that there is no question at 
issue involving actual movement of 
the mails. If a strike should inter- 
fere with the movement of mails 
acruss the country, as a railroad 
strike, then the Government's posi- 
tion might readily be different. 


THE PROBLEM TO BE FACED 
Senators say that after investi- 
gating has been done and after de- 


| bate has taken place, Congress will 


| requiring the Postmaster 


To | 


handle the abnormal deliveries we | 


would require much greater facili- 
ties.” 


TWO POINTS AT ISSUE 

Thus, on the basis of available in- 
formation, the argument over deliv- 
ery of the United States mails sim- 
mered down to two points. 

One revolved around the question 
whether or not the Post Office De- 
partment should deliver any kind of 
mail at any place designated by the 
sender, regardless of whether or not 
that place was a regular call for the 
postman, or the type of mail was of 
the usual sort delivered at that 
point. 

The other revolved around the 
question whether or not failure to 
deliver mail at an irregular point 
involved interference with the mails 
of the type that caused President 
Cleveland to call out the Federal 
troops. 

On the first point, Post Office of- 


law, which gives the Postmaster 
General broad power to regulate the 
amount or quality of service in the 
event that danger is involved. They 


face the practical problem of decid- 
ing whether it wants to pass a law 
General 
to deliver any type of mail at all 
hazards to any point designated by 
a sender. In making that decision 
the Congress will be faced with im- 
portant political problems raised by 
organized labor and important hu- 
man problems involved in requiring 
postmen to brave any sort of ob- 


: stacle to make their deliveries. 


In the meantime, regular mail will 


go through to regularly established 


i Turn to “The Question of the 


|i Page 4, will be found a steno- 


ficials refer to precedent and to | | graphic transcript of the Senate 


delivery points, and irregular mail 
may continue to have difficulty get- 
ting through to some newly estab- 
lished delivery point, particularly 
if a strike is in progress. 


- 


HAT do members of the 

postal committees of Con- 
gress think about the .Post Of- 
fice Department policy on de- 
livery of mail to strike-bound 
plants? 


Week,” Page 6, for the answers. 
Also in “The Congress Week,” on 


debate on the mail-strike con- 
troversy. 
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Perfected Hydraulic 


Brakes ... Greatest 


Pulling Power in Their 


Price Range... New 


Steelstream Styling 


have a New High-Compression Valve-in-Head 


}ngine, noted for its ability to wring the last 


for all-round duty ... because they give maxi- 


mum gas and oil mileage, and will keep on 


per qallon 


the least money.” 


That is the demand of all truck operators, 


Chevrolet trucks have the greatest pulling 


“Give us a truck with ample pulling power .. 
a truck that is economical... a truck that will 


give dependable service over a long period for 


and thousands of Chevrolet users will tell you 


that the best answer is—Chevrolet trucks! 


power in the low-price range .. . because they 


and attention. 


serving over a long period with minimum care 


And Chevrolet trucks are safer, more modern, 


more durable... because they’re the only 


priced trucks with Perfected Hydraulic Brakes, 


New Steelstream Styling, Pressure Stream 


Chevrolet trucks are the most economical 


ounce of power out of every gallon of fuel. 


Lubrication, and extra-strong, extra-dependable 
Chevrolet construction throughout, 

Phone or visit your nearest Chevrolet dealer, 
Ask for a thorough demonstration of Chevrolet 
trucks, Convince yourself that they will give 
you the very qualities you most desire in a truck 
—more power per gdlon, lower cost per load! 


General Motors Installment Plan—monthly payments 


to suit your purse, 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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With the Committees: 
New Laws in Making 


Aid for farmers; also for farm 
tenants. Millions for waterways. 
Transportation plans. 


HE “Ever Normal Granary” bill drafted by the 
farm organizations is now definitely on the 
Administration’s “preferred” list for this session 0. 

1gress. 

while President Roosevelt was 
the press he hoped Congress would pass the bi 
this session, Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, 
favoring it, was suggesting amendments. 

“IT am heartily in accord with most of the prin- 
ciples in the bill,” Secretary Wallace testified before 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture. “I disagree 
with the provision for raising and lowering the 
"i Wallace said that provision would conflict 
with the Administration's reciprocal trade policy. 


Farm Tenancy: | 
A revised plan to aid farm tenants to acquire 
lands was approved Thursday by the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee. It is a compromise for the old 
Bankhead plan for long-term loans. The new 
Bankhead bill as approved would authorize $10,- 
000.000 the first year, $25,000,000 the second, and 
$50,000,000 annually thereafter. “T think we can 
get action in the Senate this session,” said its 
sponsor, Senator Bankhead (Dem), of Alabama. 


Waterways: | 

A bill appropriating $194,328,363 for rivers and 
harbors and flood control under the War Depart- 
ment was approved and reported to the House by 
the Committee on Appropriations Friday. Of its 
total. $53,000,000 is for flood control and $37,000,000 
for rivers and harbors. The committee report re- 
vealed that the Administration has planned to al- 
locate probably $45,000,000 from the pending work 
relief bill for flood control, in addition. 

Meantime Maj. Gen. Edward M. Markham, Chief 
of Engineers, U. S. A., testified before the House 
Flood Control Committee in behalf of the War De- 
partment long-range $800,000,000 flood control 
program for reservoirs and levees for the Missis- 
sippi and Ohio Rivers and their tributaries. 


Aviation: | 

The Mead bill to authorize foreign air mail 
transport on a poundage basis, without formal con- 
tracts, was advocated before the House Post Office 
Committee Thursday by Karl Crowley, Post Office 
He said its purpose is to 
eliminate subsfdies but admitted Postmaster Gen- 
eral would have power to force all air lines operat- 
ing foreign service to accept the new rates. 

The McCarran bills enlarging ICC powers over 
commercial aviation and setting up an. Air Trans- 
port Bureau under ICC to promote air safety were 
reported to the Senate. 


Railroads: 

Before the Senate committee investigating rail- 
way financing, Patrick H. Joyce, president of the 
Chicago Great Western testified Tuesday he tried 
in 1931 to combine his road with the Kansas City 
Southern, without ICC approval “in order to dvoid 
delay,” but after making a down payment of 
$300,000 on a controlling bloc of KCS stock was 
unable to raise the necessary additional $3,000,000. 

The railroad retirement bill to give old age 
pensions to approximately 1,250,000 employes was 
favorably reported to the Senate by the Interstate 
Commerce Committee Thursday. It proposes maxi- 
mum pensions of $120 a month after a retirement 
age of 65. 


Reorganization: 

A confidential draft of a modified Administration 
bill to reorganize executive agencies was discussed 
at a meeting of the reorganization committee 
headed by Majority Leader Robinson (Dem.) of 
Arkansas. It would set up a Department of Public 
Welfare, change Interior Department to Depart- 
ment of Conservation, and vest discretionary power 
in the President to shift, merge and eliminate bu- 
reaus. 

Drastic changes in the general accounting of the 
Government are proposed, and Civil Service Com- 
mission would be replaced by an administrator, ap- 
pointive by the President, with an advisory board. 

Minority Leader McNary (Rep.) of Oregon and 
other minority members opposed the bill as vest- 
ing unprecedented powers in the President. No ac- 
tion was taken. 


Changes inStatus of MajorBills 


Public Law 137, Reenacting and amending AAA mar- 
keting agreement provisions; President signed June 3. 


H. R. 7363, Extending PWA two years (with 250 million 
dollars available for grants and loans); Passed House 
June 7. 


H. R. 5779, Annual appropriations, Departments of 
State, Justice, Commerce, Labor, 1938 ($125,775,000) ; 
Congress completed action June 10. 


S. J. Res. 155, To create joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on Tax Evasion and Avoidance; President signed 
June 11. 


H. R. 5996, Appropriations, District of Columbia ($46,- 
629,781) ; Passed Senate June 8. 

H. R. 6551, To continue CCC until July 1, 1940, under a 
$10,000 a year director; Returned to conference June 8. 

H. R. 6763. To extend interest rates on land bank loans; 
Passed House June 7. 

H. R. 5900, To amend Federal bank robbery statute to 
include burglary and larceny; Passed House June 7. 

H. R. 2512, To authorize $500,000 for small storage 
reservolrs in reclamation States; Passed House June 7. 

H. R. 2708, Additional judge, Southern District, Tex.: 
Passed House June 7. 

S. 790, Extending two years law prohibiting interstate 
shipment of oil produced in violation of State law: Con- 
gress completed action, June 10, 

H. R. 5366, Deportation of undesirable aliens; Passed 
House June 10. 

5. Res. 36, Senate committee to investigate unemploy- 
ment and relief; Passed Senate Jurie 10. 

H. J. Res. 375, Extending expiring excise taxes for two 
years ‘$625,000,000 annually); House passed June 11. 


Amused 


Thinking Puzzled 


_ —Wide World 
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MR. JOHN L. LEWIS TESTIFIES ON THE WAGE AND HOUR PROPOSAL 


H's testimony before a joint Congressional committee on the proposed 
wage and hour measure marked by a clash with Senator Holt, John 
L. Lewis (above), president of the United Mine Workers of America 
and director of the Committee for Industrial Organization, endorses 


the principles of the proposal with certain reservations. He would 
set the maximum weekly hours at 35, with authority in the adminis- 
trative agency to vary the standard as high as 40 or as low as 30, de- 
pending upon the conditions in the industry. 


ECHOES OF THE STEEL STRIKE—PREPARING TO 
HUNT THE TAX DODGERS—SHIPPING SUBSIDY 


5) + 


Denunciations pro and con. Relief 
and the PWA. One-way tickets for 
criminal aliens. 


+ on whacking and thudding of Midwest 
strike battles shook down a thunderstorm 
of controversial rhetoric in the Senate last week. 
Insinuations of Senators Bridges (Rep) of 
New Hampshire and Vandenberg (Rep) of 
Michigan that the Government was taking sides 
in the-steel strike by allegedly refusing delivery 
of mail to the besieged plants were answered. 


with-fiery denunciation of the steel companies - 


by Senator Guffey (Dem) of Pennsylvania, a 
leading Administration supporter. 


Senator Bridges early in the week introduced a 
resolution asking investigation of alleged strike 
interference with the mails. (For transcript of 
debate see Col. 5). Three days later Senator Guf- 
fey denounced the steel companies as “solely re- 
sponsible” for the strife, violence and bloodshed 
because of their unwillingness, although agree- 
ing to collective bargaining, to sign contracts 
with the CIO steel union. The whole trouble 
was due to the “obstinacy of a few men” who 
would not capitulate to the Lewis union con- 
tract demands, he declared. 

Senator Guffey offered an amendment to the 
Bridges resolution enlarging scope of the pro- 
posed investigation to include inquiry as to al- 
leged use of “paraphernalia of war” by steel 
companies, importation of “gunmen,” misuse of 
swooping airplanes to break up “peaceful as- 
semblages,” and the question whether refusal 
to sign a union contract is a violation of the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act. 

Stage-settings also were completed last week 
for what is expected to be one of the most sen- 
sational Congress investigations in years, pil- 
lorying alleged tax evaders and avoiders de- 
nounced in the President’s message of June 1. 


A minor House revolt 


against too much execu- 
OVER THE INQUIRY tive control of the pro- 


INTO TAX-DODGING posed investigation of 


tax-dodging ended last week in adoption of a 
resolution which would preserve Congress di- 
rection of committee procedure, including de- 
cisions whether publicity should be given to 
facts disclosed about specific income cases. As 
the original resolution came to Congress from 
the Administration and was adopted by the 
Senate, Treasury Department operatives would 
have been empowered to hold hearings and pub- 
licize income information now prohibited by 
law, 

Chairman O’Connor (Dem), of the Rules 
Committee, who led in forcing the modifica- 
tions, hailed them as a victory for upholding 
Congress prerogatives against “the so-called 
brain-trusters.” 

Rep. Fish (Rep), of New York, criticized the 
President's attack on tax evaders as “just an- 
other smokescreen,” a “red herring,” and an 
“alibi” for not having balanced the budget. But 
as a test of Administration sincerity in its de- 
mands to have tax-avoidance loopholes plugged, 
he supported a proposed amendment by Rep. 
Boileau (Prog.), of Wisconsin, to have the in- 
vestigating committee make a preliminary re- 
port not later than July 15 of this year, with a 


CONGRESS RESTIVE 


Unless a report were made by then, said Mr. 
Boileau, there would be small chance of Con- 
gress acting on it this year. 


Chairman Doughton (Dem.), of the Ways and 
Means Committee and other Administration 
leaders protested that this demand for an early 
report to assure legislation at this session would 
be a “limitation” on the committee that would 
be “unwise.” So the Boileau amendment was 
voted down, 84-54. Republicans taunted the 
majority for not going along with the Presi- 
dent’s wish for “speedy action,” and Rep. 
Knutson (Rep.), of Minnesota twitted the Ad- 
ministration for havigg called off its prosecu- 
tion of the Huey Long “machine” in Louisiana 
for alleged tax evasion after the Long faction 
had made their political peace with the national 
Democratic leaders. 

Several Democratic members, including 
Messrs. Colden, of California, McFarlane, of 
Texas, and Keller of Illinois, thought the pro- 
posed investigation procedure might not assure 


_ enough publicity for the facts developed and 
strove to broaden the resolution in that regard. - 


But assurance that the 
BE EXAMINED IN be throws 

own 
THE TAX INQUIRY upon those attacked as 
tax-dodgers ‘by the President was given by Sen- 
ator Harrison (Dem) of Mississippi, when 
House changes in the resolution were brought 
up for Senate approval, which was given with- 
out a record vote. 


PARTY FUNDS MAY 


As one echo of the President’s denunciation 
of alleged law evasions by taxpayers, House 
Minority Leader Snell (Rep) of New York last 
week threatened to demand another investiga- 


tion of alleged law evasion by the Democratic - 


National Committee. Corporations are being 
solicited to buy Democratic Campaign Books, 
autographed by the President, at $250 per copy, 
he alleged, in violation of the Corrupt Practices 
Act, which bans corporation contributions to 
campaign funds. The Snell attack evoked from 
the White House an explanation that in fur- 
nishing his autograph the President was not 
aware of the purposes for which the party cam- 


j 


| 
A Photographer's Error i 


N THE May 31 issue of The United States 
News on the page devoted to “The 
Congress Week” there was printed a photo- 
graph with this accompanying caption: 
| “Wanted—A C.I.O Charter 
By Congressional Secretaries.” 
Three of the four persons whose likenesses _ 
1 ippeared in the photograph have informed 
| The United States News that the photo- 
| graph was taken under a misapprehension 
as to the purpose for which it was in- 
tended and that they do not approve of 
C.1.0 tactics. 
The photograph was supplied to The 
| United States News by Underwood & Un- 
|  derwood, photographers, and the informa- 
| tion contained in the accompanying cap- 
tion was not questioned. Later inquiry de- 
veloped that there was an error by the 
photographer. 
A letter to The United States News signed 
| by the three persons mentioned above ap- || 
pears in the “Yeas and Nays” column on | 
Page 12 of this issue. | 


+ view to enactment of legislation at this session. + paign committee planned to use it. 


There were more fireworks on tax-dodging. 
when the House on Friday took up the “nui- 
sance tax” extension bill. Rep. Fish created an 
uproar by demanding an investigation of the 
Chief Executive’s income returns. 

“I am informed on reliable authority,” he de- 
clared, “that the President has deducted from 
his income tax the losses on his so-called farm 
at Hyde Park in my district, which, after all, is 
not a farm but a palatial residence and country 
estate, and also for losses on his cotton planta- 
tion in Georgia. If he has done that, why should 
not others under the law deduct from their taxes 
in the same manner? ... What is sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander.” 


Four and a half hours 
of stormy debate pre- 
EXTENSION FOR ceded okt adoption of 
EXCISE LEVIES the bill extending the 
“nuisance taxes” for two years. Republicans 
launched a sharp attack on the bill, demanding 
Government economies to permit elimination of 
these levies. 

“If the President would only begin a policy 
of common-sense spending, we would not need 
this extension,” declared Rep. Knutson (Rep) 
of Minnesota. The “nuisance” levies “fall 
mostly on the poor and those least able to pay,” 
said Rep. Treadway (Rep) of Massachusetts. 

Continuance of these taxes, including 3-cent 
postage, is imperatively needed for the $625,- 
000,000 revenue they produce, Chairman Dough- 


HOUSE VOTES AN 


- ton of the Ways and Means Committee replied. 


Rep. Vinson (Dem) of Kentucky, a member of 
the committee, charged the Republicans with 
“inconsistency” in demanding a balanced budget 
but opposing tax measures. “It is politics and 
nothing more,” he declared. 

But even from within the camp of Democratic 
leadership, the bill was attacked, when Rules 
Committee Chairman O’Connor charged that the 
Ways and Means Committee had shot through 
the “nuisance tax” bill without public hearings. 
Neither Democrats nor Republicans really favor 
such levies, which are “a tax on consumers,” he 
contended. Unless they are opposed, they are 
likely to become permanent, he warned. 


ANOTHER TWO YEARS In carrying out the Ad- 


ministration bargain with 
FOR PWA; ACTIVITIES 1 House bloc which had 
WILL BE CURTAILED 


sought to earmark $300,- 
000,000 of work-relief funds for PWA, the 
House last week without a record vote extended 
the life of PWA for two more years. The 
agency would be put into a “status of liquida- 
tion,” however, by restricting its activities to 
projects already begun or planned for. Under 
the bill, PWA will be enabled to use $40,000,000 
for grants, besides the unobligated $95,000,000 in 
its revolving fund; and $124,000,000 for loans. 

Authorization of $160,000,000 to subsidize pri- 
vate ship-building was asked of Congress last 
week in a presidential letter to Speaker Bank- 
head. The 1936 Maritime Act permits construc- 
tion subsidies up to 50 per cent of the dif- 
ferential between domestic and foreign costs. 

Passed by the House was the Dies bill to de- 
port crimina’ aliens. It would apply to aliens 
convicted of a crime involving moral turpitude, 
or of possessing or carrying firearms, violating 
narcotic laws, or smuggling other aliens into the 
United States. Supporters contended it would 
hit 23,000 ‘alien gunmen and racketeers.” 


Post Office's Part 
In the Steel Strike 


Alleged surrender to CIO. Denials 
and defense. Two definitions of 
impartiality. 


HARGES that the Post Office Department had 

4 surrendered to CIO union leaders by refusing 
to accept out-of-the-ordinary parcel post shipments 
to plants beleaguered in the steel strike and that 
union officials had been permitted to “censor” the 
mails, produced demands for investigation by Sen- 
ator Bridges (Rep) of New Hampshire in the Sed- 
ate last week. Senator Barkley (Dem) of Kentucky 
supported the Post Office Department’s position in 
the controversy, which led to rebuttal arguments 
by Senator Vandenberg (Rep) of Michigan. Ex- 
cerpts from the debate: 

SENATOR BripGEsS: Mr. President, I submit a reso- 


lution....I... wish to read for the purpose of the 
Record a quotation from an article appearing in 
the New York Herald Tribune as follows: 
Washington, June 4.—The Republic Steel Corporation 
today telegraphed a protest to Postmaster General James 
A. Farley on the basis of charges that postal authori- 
ties at Niles, Ohio, not only had permitted CIO officials 
to inspect packages addressed to individuals in its strike- 


oo plant there but to pass upon their entry into the 
mails. 

The charges were made by Lewis L. Guarnieri, attor- 
ney, of Warren, Ohio, who described how he had at- 
tempted unsuccessfully to mail packages of food to non- 
striking workers in the corporation’s plants there and at 
Niles. Bert Flaherty, the assistant postmaster at Niles, 
Mr. Guarnieri related, informed him no “irregular” pack- 
ages were being accepted for delivery to the corporation 
and told him how “Mr. Payne and Mr. Galloway, of the 
union,” had been summoned the day before to pass on 
the admissibility of a package of medicine... . 

“Flaherty,” Mr. Guarnieri’s statement related, “then 
went on to tell myself and the other three gentlemen 
present that yesterday a man brought in a package to 
the post office, saying that it was medicine for one of 
the Republic Steel employes. Mr. Flaherty said that they 
sent for Mr. Payne and Mr. Galloway, of the union; 
that the package was opened and that it was found to 
contain medicine, and that Payne and Galloway then 
gave permission to allow the package to go into the mills.” 


HANDLING OF IRREGULAR MAIL 


I am not quarreling with the Post Office Depart- 
ment on the question of whether or not that De- 
partment shall accept or reject regular or irregu- 
lar mail... . The point at issue is that, according 
to the stories published in certain newspapers, pri- 
vate citizens, who in this instance happen to be 
representatives of a striking CIO labor union, were 
permitted to censor the United States mails; were 
permitted to inspect packages in the United States 
mails to see what they contained, and then to tell 
the postal authorities whether or not they could 
go through. ...If the facts are correctly set forth, 
an investigation by this body is warranted... . 


SENATOR ROBINSON (Dem.) of Arkansas: Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the resolution be referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

The Vice President: Without objection, it is so 
referred. 


AVOIDING RIOTS 


SENATOR BaRKLEY: The proprietors or managers 
or owners of the plants have asked the Post Office 
Department to deliver groceries, clothing, hams, 
flour and all sorts of vetegables and other supplies 
into the plants where the men are not on strike, 
but are confined within the plants. The Post Office 
Department has never before engaged in such 
service. It has never before made any such deliv- 
eries; and it is now engaged in the complete deliv- 
ery to the offices of these plants of all the mail 
which has been delivered heretofore. 

When asked why the managers themselves did 
not deliver these supplies, they replied that they | 
were afraid their men might become involved in a 
riot. ... They were asked why they did not get the 
Railway Express Agency to deliver these supplies, 
and they said the Railway Express Agency would 
not do it for the same reason.... ‘ 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: What would be the Sena- 
tor’s viewpoint if merchandise were offered in the 
regular course of parcels post operations, fully 
stamped, and asked to be delivered to the addressee? 
Has the Post Office Department, under those cir- 
cumstances, any right to discriminate? Has it any 
right to choose what it shall or shall not deliver? 
Has it any obligation greater than to deliver the 
mails whenever and wherever offered in due 
process? ... 


QUESTION OF SOVEREIGNTY RAISED 


SENATOR BARKLEY: I do not know that my view- 
point is of any importance. ... The Post Office De- 
partment advises me that there has not been a sin- 
gle interference with the delivery of mail matter or 
inspection made of it by anybody in any of these 
1¢gions except by a duly authorized post office in- 
spector in the Department’s ordinary course of 
business. ... 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: If mail was offefed in the 
usual course of events, properly stamped at full 
value, the Post Office: Department of the United 
States has no business whatever to inquire into the 
nature and extent of the transaction. When it 
does, it makes itself a direct party to the contro- 
versy on the other side. It is impartial only when 
it operates its facilities, without fear or favor, re- 
gardiess of which party to a labor dispute seeks 
these facilities. 

SENATOR BARKLEY: Does the Senator think the 
Post Office Department ought to subject its own em- 
ployes to a danger to which neither the employers 
nor other delivery agencies, such as the Railway Ex- 
press Agency, are willing to submit their own em- 
ployes and their trucks?... 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: I will answer the Senator 
just as frankly as I can. This is a question of sov- 
ereignty, and I am for the sovereignty of the 
United States Government. If the delivery of this 
material is outside of the regular postal system, the 
Department has no business undertaking the work. 
If it is offered in the regular course of parcels-post 
delivery, the Government of the United States had 
better say what sturdy Grover Cleveland said, and 
stick to it, or it has ceased to be the Government of 
the United States. 


HE President’s Week, which | 
usually appears on this page 
in The United States News, will be 


, found in this issue on Page 2. 
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George W. Norris 


Many Dreams Became Realities 
For This Nebraskan Senator 


ENATOR George W. Norris of Ne- 
praska, sponsor of TVA, whose 
conservation bill to apply TVA prin- 
ciples to the whole country is now 
before the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture, says he has but one 
remaining ambition. It is “to serve 
my fellowmen along the line of the 
Golden Rule”. He voiced this sent- 


iment in a long reminiscent letter 
last week to a crippled boyhood 
friend at Whitehouse, Ohio, where 
the Senator lived before going to 
Nebraska. 

The Senator is willing to retire 
He was ready last 


from public life. 
year and re- 
fused to be his 
party’s candi- 
date for re- 
nomination. 

Later, with 
the influence 
of President 
Roosevelt, 
Senator Nor- 
ris was draf- 
ted as an in- 
dependent Re- 
publican for 
the next six years. 

The veteran Nebraskan, now, al- 
most 76 with a record of 38 years in 
the two Houses, is a poet and phil- 
osopher. He often quotes Shake- 
spere: he was an amateur actor in 
Shakespere plays in his early life. 
He knows all the Gilbert and Sulli- 
van opera hits: he still sings them 
with a clear, strong voice. He is a 
Bible scholar and paraphrases ip 
debate the beatitudes and other 
Scriptural lines. 

“Blessed are they who follow the 
President,” he said ironically in the 
Senate during a former Adminis- 
tration, “They shall inherit the po- 
litical plums and enjoy the fruits 
thereof: Blessed are they who starve 
while the asses and mules are fed, 
for they shall be buried at public 
expense.” 

There was the famous incident 
when President Coolidge nominated 
Charles Beecher Warren of Michi- 
gan for Attorney General, the nom- 
ination being rejected after a tie 
vote. At a critical mnoment, Vice 
President Dawes. was at a hotel a 
mile away. The leaders sparred for 
time as the Vice President was 
dashing up Pennsylvania Avenue 


Senator Norris 


to the Capitol. Senator Norris con- 
vulsed the Senate by reading in 
rhyme, his story of the dash, block 
by block, and the rush into the Sen- 
ate chamber. 


Swimming and books are the prin- 
cipal recreations of Senator Norris. 
Whenever the opportunity permits 
he takes a swin twice a day. With 
his books, he carefully indexes them 
as he reads. He is fond of poetry. 
Leigh Hunt’s “Abou ben Adhem”’ is 
one of his favorite selections. 


In all the history of Congress few 
men have been identified with the 
drafting of more legislation. Sen- 
ator Norris is the author of the so- 
called “lame duck” 20th Amendment 
to the Federal Constitution, chang- 
ing the terms of Congress and the 
President. He proposed the uni- 
cameral legisiature in Nebraska, 
‘one hovse instead of two), in ef- 
fect this year for the first time, and 
the mass of correspondence he has 
led him last week to predict many 
other States ultimately will have 
the unicameral system. He spon- 
sored Muscle Shoals and Rural Elec- 
trification laws, supported the Farm 
Forestry Act and other outstanding 
laws and is a never-ceasing Nemesis 
of power monopolies. 


Hugo L. Black 


The Senate’s Prize Prosecutor 
With a Pet Aversion for Lobbyists 


EW members of either House 

have conducted as many hear- 
ings as Senator Hugo Lafayette 
Black of Alabama, who presided last 
week at the joint sessions of the 
Senate and House Committees on 
Labor on the President’s minimum 
wage and maximum hour labor 
program. 

The senior Senator from Alabama 
has a habit of getting his own 
views into the record with the tes- 


timony of the witnesses he exam- | 


ines. Sitting at the head of the 
table last week, next to a witness, 
the Senator faced the audience and 
made long statements of views. At 
the end of each he turned toward 
the witness and asked if the state- 
ment was correct. 

“Which is the witness?” asked a 
newcomer at the press table. 

“Chairman Black” replied a for- 
mer NRA executive now reporting 
the proceedings. 

Senator Black is always the same 


way in investigations. He was a 
prosecutor before he came to Con- 
gress and acquired the habit of lead- 
ing with hypothetical statements 
for the individual on the stand to 
affirm or deny. He pursued relent- 
lessly the representatives of public 
utility holding companies during his 
investigation of those enterprises in 
the last Congress. 


And when a former Assistant Sec- 
retary of Com- 
merce for Air re- 
fused as a lawyer 
sto furnish infor- 
mation respect- 
me ing his clients in 
mthe air mail in- 
vestigation in 
the last Con- 
gress Senator 
Black had him 
arrested, with 
some of the air 
mail contractors, for contempt of 
court. That was the preceeding that 
led to the annulment of all air mail 
contracts by Postmaster General 
Farley, the temporary air mail ser- 
vice by army flyers, and final res- 
toration of the air maii contract 
system as it exists today. 


Always an Administration sup- 
porter, Senator Black is sponsoring 
just now the minimum wage and 
maximum hour program which he 
says will benefit untold millions of 
working people. He believes it will 
become law at this session of Con- 
gress. | 

Lobbyists are pet aversions of the 
Alabama Senator. He always has 
been outspoken against them. When 
the Senate was beginning its in- 
vestigation of lobbyism in 1929 he 
told the Senate that the inquiry 
ought to “result in our hearing the 
flapping of the wings of the vul- 
tures as they fly away.” 

Senator Black was a medical stu- 
dent before he turned to law. To- 
day at 51 years of age, he is serv- 
ing on the Committees on Finance 
and Foreign Relations, among oth- 
ers, and is a quick and ready de- 
bater on every big issue in the 
Senate. 

Senator Black wears red ties and 
always carries cigars. He tilts them 
in his mouth but doesn’t light them 
—just chews the ends. He prefers 
being at home with his wife and 
children to the round of social af- 
fairs at Washington: rarely attends 
a baseball game, but plays golf oc- 
casionally. He has a keen sense of 
humor but is always serious in de- 
bate. 


Senator Black 


PROUD GOT 


We'd like to thank Mr. E. Hovel 
of Chicago for the following 
expression... read what he says! 


“Lots of people take their auto- 
mobiles for granted. But not me. 
I want to know what's under the 
hood. I'd like to pay Nash this 
compliment—the Nash LaFayette- 
“400” is one of the best engineered 
cars today. That ‘‘400” engine is 
a ‘sweetheart.’ Those LARGER 
hydraulic brakes will save me 
many @ dented fender. That big 
roomy body is @ joy to our whole 
family! I’m proud of my new 
Nash... a grand automobile!” 


We hope that some of you peo- 
ple will look at the Nash La- 
Fayette-‘'400"’. It’s a great big 
117-inch wheelbase car. You 
get a remarkably economical 
90 horsepower six cylinder en- 
gine. You get larger hydraulic 
brakes, stronger all steel body. 
More room. More comfort. 
Come in. Let us show you all 


THE 
ALL 


—_ 


the extra value Nash offers— 
for just a few dollars more than 
those ‘‘All Three’’ cars cost. 

See the new Nash Ambassa- 
dor Sixes and Eights. Thrill- 
ingly beautiful. Imposingly 
big. We honestly believe that 
the Nash Ambassador models 
offer you every important ad- 
vantage of the most expensive 
cars made—at an amazingly 
low price. See the X-Ray Sys- 
tem at Nash showrooms. Don’t 
buy your next caf on ‘“‘guess- 
work’’—get facts! 


Actual photograph of Nash LaF ayette-"'400” 2-Door Sedan with trunk 
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Ask about convenlent 
terms and low rates avall- 
able through Nash C. I. T. 
Budget Plan. Automatic 
Cruising Gear avaliable 
on all Nash models oat 
slight extra cost 


*FOR AS LITTLE AS $1 OR $2 A MONTH EXTRA 
you can get out of the “Al Three” class. A 


tive cities shows that the Nash LaFayette- 
“400” 4-Door Sedan with trunk DELIVERS for 


check-up recently made in ten representa- ° 


just a FEW dollars more than the similarly 
equipped 4-Door sedans of the “All Three” 
small cars. In many places, the SLIGHT 
difference in price amounts to just $1 or $2 
a month extra on your time payments. 


PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 


NASH MOTORS DIVISION OF NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION ... KENOSHA, WISC. 
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A Remarkable New Cooler at the Lowest Price in History 


® Never before has a water cooler offered such 
beauty, such outstanding performance ani! economy, 


for so little money. 


This new FRIGIDAIRE WATER COOLER for offices 
and homes does a far better job than old-way methods 
and actually costs less! It brings you an abundant 
supply of cool, refreshing water ... always conve- 
nient, always just the right temperature for health 


and real thirst-quenching satisfaction. 


Yet operating cost is cut to the bone, For every one 
of these coolers has the famous METER-MISER, the sim- 
ti ism ever built. Itis exactly the 


plest refr ig 


same unit as used in Frigidaire refrigerators. 


And it comes to you with a 5-year Protec- 
tion Plan agginst service expense, 


backed by General Motors. 


exclusive Frigidaire features. 


a day runs it! 


What's more, you enjoy dozens of other advantages 
never before available at this low price: Easy clean- 
ing, fast cooling, Cold Control temperature regulator, 
“Freon-114’’ the safe refrigerant, and many other 


This beautiful cogler may be had in a choice of 
Bronze or White Duco finish. Available for either 
Bottled Water or City Pressure Connection. Remem- 
ber—15 cents a day buys it... as little as 2 cents 


See this cooler at your nearest dealer’s store. Or 
write for Free Booklet describing the full line 
of Frigidaire water-cooling equipment. 
Address Dept. Frigidaire Division, 
rte General Motors Sales Corpor- 
| ation, Dayton, Ohio. 


W FRIGIDAIRE WATER COOLER 
WITH THE METER-MISER 


Every Frigidaire water 
cooler with the Meter- 
Miser carries a 5-Year 
Protection Plan against 
Service expense on the 
nical unit. 


Spo BEFORE, of course, such a glori- 
Ous trip as this. Even in your husband’s 
choice of trains he has helped to make this 


journey glow forever in your mind. 


There is service and comfort unlimited with- 
in the cars of the 20th Century Limited. From 
locomotive to observation car, a super-skillful 
crew stands by, pledged to make you feel at home, 
and to guard your safety every minute of the way. 

For you a special maid—for him a valet, bar- 
ber, secretary. And when you choose to dine, a 
chef whose art has charmed the appetite of many 


Anniversary of Mhe 0h Century V5, 1937 


MAY YOUR LIFE'S JOURNEY BE AS SMOOTH GOING 


AS YOUR TR 


IP ABOARD THE “CENTURY™ 


IT PAYS TO RIDE 


a distinguished epicure. In this clean and quiet 
air-conditioned, window-scaled conveyance you 
will speed serenely onward, almost unaware that 


wheels are rolling. It is the far-famed Water 


Level Route, through charming, ever-changing 
countryside— protected by the most efficient 
safety system known to science. 

At the end of your journey, precisely on 
the scheduled minute, you will alight from the 
Century, convinced that your swift vehicle de- 
serves its unique reputation as the most distin- 
guished of the world’s fine trains. 


New York to Chicago in 1612 Hours 
| | Daylight Saving Time 

Ly. New York 5:30 P.M. Lv. Chicago . 3:30 P.M, 

Lv. Boston 3:00 P.M. Ar. New York 9:00 A.M, 

Ar. Chicego . 9:00 A.M. Ar. Boston . 11:10 A.M, 


New York Central's Great Steel Fleet includes many 
famous trains — frequent, fast, comfortable and safe~— 
through the heart of industrial America. On the Com- 
modore Vanderbilt, Southwestern Limited, Wolverine, Knick- 
erbocker, Water Level Limited and many other great trains, 
you can travel coach or Pullman at tadically reduced 
fares—2 cents a mile in coaches—3 cents a mile in Pull- 
mans, plus new low Pullman charge. And all principal 
New York Central trains are air-conditioned. When 
planning a journey, ask the nearest New York Central 
agent how little it costs to get there. 


The Water Level Route 
You Can Sleep 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SYSTEM 
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The United States Hews 


June 14, 1937 


TITLE REGISTERED U. 8. PATENT OFFICE 


Question 


Senator Bridges, 

i} Republican, of New Hampshire; 
Member of the Senate Committee 
An Post Offices and Post Roads, 


answers: 
| THINK that affairs have reached 
7 a deplorable condition in this 


country when the Post Office De- 

: partment by its own admission is 

( forced to partially discontinue postal 

service in sections of this country 

: due to fear of the safety of its em- 
| ployes. 

The United States mails have al- 


ways been inviolate. The resolution 
which I have introduced in the Sen- 
ate would authorize an investigation 
first into whether there had been 
any interference with the United 
States mails, secondly whether there 
had been an agreement or conni- 
vance between the postal authori- 
ties and outside parties which, in ° 
this instance were CIO strikers, as Senator Bailey, 
4 ; to what should be accepted in the Democrat, of North Carolina, 
mails, and thirdly, if there was such Senta ox 


agreement or connivance, whether 
it is sufficiently alarming to war- Post Offices and Post Roads, 
answers: 


rant a thorough investigation. 
HE delivery of the mail is not a 


The evidence presented at the 
hearing of the Senate Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads to- matter for the discretion of the 

day bears out the further need for Post Office Department. It is a func- 
such an investigation. tion of the Government and when a 
| person delivers a package within the 


—Underwood & Underwood 
SENATOR BRIDGES 


Post Office regulations, properly 
stamped, it is the duty of the Post 
Office Department to exercise the 
powers of Government to the end 


Senator McKellar, 
that the package may be delivered 


Democrat, of Tennessee, Chairman, to the person addressed. Govern- 
Senate Committee on Post Offices | ments cannot afford to permit others 
and Post Roads, to arrest their processes, for once 
) ‘ that principle is permitted, Govern- 

answers: ments must abdicate. 

DO NOT think the Government The Post Office law allows a cer- 
ought to be drawn into either | tain amount of discretion to post- 

Side of a strike. The Government | masters in receiving and delivering 

certainly ought not to violate a law, | maik This is because hard and fast 

such as refusing to render regular | rules, never to be varied, are very 

mail service, in order to inject itself | gifficult under any circumstances. I 

into a strike, and there is no evi- | think this discretion ought not to 

dence of such a violation. be exercised in such a way as to aid 
If some official of the Post Office | either side in a controversy between 

Department allowed the mail to be | citizens. It should be exercised 

stopped, then the evidence will be | strictly with the view to maintain- 

brought out in the investigation | ing the processes of Government 
which the Senate Committee on | and respect for its capacity to per- 

Post Offices and Post Roads intends | form its functions. 

to make, This is written prior to ascertain- | 


of the Week : 


| ir present strike has, for the first time, injected the Post | | sos 
Office Department into a controversy primarily one between | ee 

a labor union and plant managements. ae 

|, On the ground of impartiality between the two sides the De- |. 

| partment refused to accept parcel post packages of food and - 

_ clothing intended for delivery to picketed plants. 


To obtain authoritative views on both sides of this problem, | . ae 


steel plants?” 


Responses to this inquiry are presented herewith: 


The United States News invited the members of the postal com- 
| mittees of the Senate and House to state their opinion on the |” 
| matter, addressing to them this inquiry: | 
| “In view of the potential ramifications of this situation we > 
| would like to present a symposium of views on this question: | 

| Is the Post Office Department justified in its decision to refuse || 
| to accept “out-of-the-ordinary” mail for delivery to strike-bound | 


ing the facts of the recent incident. + 


I would like to have the facts be- 
fore me before giving an opinion on 
the action of the Post Office Depart- 
ment in that matter. If I should be 
governed by the facts as developed 
in the press, I would be inclined to 
say that the postmasters at Niles 
and Warren were not justified. 

Picketing has its limits. It must 
be peaceful. It must be within the 
law. When pickets stop the mails, 
the Government must let them and 
all the citizens know that the Gov- 
ernment is supreme and must not 
be defied. 


Rep. B. W. Gearhart, 


Republican, Ninth Disrtict, Cali. 
fornia, Member House Commit. 
tee on Post Office and Post Roads, 


answers: 
O the question: “Is the Post 
Office Department justified in 
its decision to refuse to accept ‘out 
of the ordinary’ mail for delivery to 
strike-bound steel plants?” my firs 
impulse is to answer categorically 
with an abrupt “no.” 

Further consideration of the ques- 
tion you pose does not alter my 
opinion but merely serves to em- 
phasize the utter indefensibility of 


[Continued on Page 7.] 


Senator Frazier, 


Republican, of North Dakota: 
Member of Senate Committee on - 
Post Offices and Post Roads, 


answers: 


ment, from the evidence shown 
before the Senate Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads, has 
been very fair in its attitude in the 
Strike in Ohio. It seems to me that 
it took about the only attitude it 
could under the circumstances. 


— 


answers: 


—Wide World 
REPRESENTATIVE MEAD. 


Rep. Frank Carlson, 


Republican, Sixth District, Kansas; 
Member of House Committee on 
Post Office and Post Roads, 


answers: 


OUR question, “Is the Post Of- 
fice Department justified in its 
decision to refuse to accept ‘out of 


archy. 


through.” 


the ordinary mail’ for delivery in 
strike-bound steel plants,” sounds 
ridiculous if it were not for a recent 
If newspaper accounts 
are correct, not only has the Post 
Office Department refused to accept 
mail, but representatives of the 
strikers have been permitted to en- 
THINK the Post Office Depart- , ter post offices to open and censor 
mail for delivery to these pldnts. 
If this practice is allowed to con- 
tinue in one great department of 
our Government, the next logical 
step will be for representatives of 
the strikers to move into the execu- 
tive department of our Government 
and give orders to the Chief Exec- 
utive. This, of course, would be an- 


occurrence. 


The citizens of the United States 
must be aroused before it is too late. 
We cannot sit idly by and permit a 
private individual to operate the 
In the face of such a 
condition it is up to us to act, and 
act now. Oh, for the leadership of 
a man of the type of Grover Cleve- 
land, who said, “The mails must go 


Government. 


the trail. 


Democrat, 42d District, New York, 
Chairman, House Committee on 
Post Office and Post Roads, 


N ANSWER to your question per- 
mit me to advise that in my 
opinion the Post Office Department 
is justified in refusing to accept 
“out-of-the-ordinary” mail for de- 
livery to strike-bound steel plants. 
You can readily realize the criti- 
cism which would be heaped upon 
the postal officials if they were to 
render such service in either strikes 
or lockouts. Of course, much po- 
litical significance will be attached 
to this particular case involving the 
Republic Steel Company, but that 
is not fundamental and is merely 
an attempt to draw a herring across 


The postal service was not used 
to deliver food to the sit-down 
strikers in General Motors’ plants, 
and there is no reason or excuse 
for the Department to render serv- 
ice in this instance. 
lic Steel was as anxious to carry 
out the principles contained in the 
Wagner-Connery Act as it is to have 
the postal employees carry groceries 
into its strike-bound plants, the 
Strike would have been of short | Suites $10 


If the Repub- 


IS THE POST OFFICE JUSTIFIED IN REFUSING 
“OUT-OF-ORDINARY” MAIL FOR PICKETED PLANTS? 


ae tRep. J ames M. Me ad,| duration. The postal service must 


—_ 


not be used as an instrument to 
thwart the law enacted for the early 
settlement of industrial disputes. 


ATLANTIC 


DEN 


NIS/ 


HIGH IN 
BEACHFRONT 


J. C. THORNE and 
J. J. ATKINSON 


NEW YORK 


A Distinguished 
Address in 
New York 


Located on aristocratic 
Park Avenue, convenient 
to the business, social 
and amusement centers. 


Single Rooms from $5 
Double Rooms from $7 


Ownership Management 


PARK AVE > Sist to S2nd Ses. 


Fortunately, 


| all of us can afford ry) 

| fo enjoy Pabst—the finest 

of beers. From coast to coast— 
{ }. in modest apartments as well as fine 
homes—folks are serving Pabst, brimming 


over with purity, wholesomeness and fine 


‘ 
‘ 
7 
‘ 
di 
x 
J 


~ 


| To drink Pabst is to enjoy extra goodness. 


To serve Pabst is to win the approval of your 


gvests. Ninety-three years of brewing ex- 


perience assures you of so much more sat- 
isfaction—when you say Pabst—and it’s 
available in the famous nonrefillable 


- TapaCan or handy new style bottle. 


© 1937, Premier-Pabst Sales Co., Chicago 


1F YOU WANT SAFETY... 
BUY A LOW-PRICED 


CAR.... OR ANY HREVSLER/ 


A CHRYSLER OWNER un- 
consciously wrote the 
headline at the top of this 
page in a conversation with 
one of his friends. 


Practically all cars of low and-me- 
dium price today offer the protection 
of steel body construction. Yet, in 
the field of luxury cars, where you’d 
think you would find the best of 
everything, only Chrysler provides 


this safeguard. 

Most low-priced cars also offer 
the safety of hydraulic brakes. Yet 
costly custom cars seldom offer 
this protection. Chrysler, of course, 


puts both Safety .4//-Steel Bodies 


Chrysler buildsa * * 
safety all-steel body for its 
custom type cars... 


His friend told us the story . . . 
and, incidentally, bought a Chrysler! 


and hydraulic brakes on every car 
it builds. 

If you are interested in safety—and 
also in value—see and drive the 
Chrysler Custom Imperial .. . a mag- 
nificent custom creation on a wheel- 
base of 140 inches. 

Only from Chrysler can you secure 
a car of this size, room and luxury 


that also gives you the two greatest 


Chrysler Custom Imperial Sedan-Limousine 


safeguards against today’s 
traffic hazards. 

Ask your Chrysler dealer 
to show you the Chrysler 
Custom Imperial .. . the 


smaller Imperials in various body styles 
. .. the Airflow Chrysler... and the | 
new-low-priced Chrysler Royal. 

‘Every Chrysler dealer also displays 
the brilliant 1937 Plymouth. 


* * * 


Time payments to fit your purse on official 
Commercial Credit Company plan. 


sy CHRYSLER ROYAL... Invades the low-priced 
field .. « Ten body types. 


gy CHRYSLER IMPERIAL. .. Now in the medium-price 
field... Six body types. 


ty CHRYSLER AIRFLOW... America’s most 
modern motor car... Sedan and Coupe. 


sy CHRYSLER CUSTOM IMPERIAL... Chrysler's 


finest... Sedans and Sedan-Limousine. 


Tune in on Major Bowes, Columbia Network, 
every Thursday, 9 to 10:00 P. M., Eastern Daye 
light Saving Time. | 


See Your Nearest 
Chrysler Plymouth Dealer 
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States: 


PROBLEMS OF THE CITIES; 


NEW POWERS GRANTED 


© + 


Resume of closing legislative 
sessions. Georgia stays dry. 
Jobless insurance laws. 


EW sources of revenues, the re- 
funding of bonds, regulation of 
urban public utilities, civil service, 
city planning and housing powers 
are chief among the _ problems 
brought to the attention of State 
legislatures during the sessions of 
law making now drawing to a close. 
According to the American Mu- 
nicipal Association, several hundred 


laws of direct concern to municipal . 


government were placed on the 
statute books of the 43 States whose 
legislatures met in regular sessions 
this year. At present all but nine 
of the legislatures have adjourned. 
Legislatures still in session include 
Connecticut, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Missouri, New Hampshire, 
and Wisconsin. Arizona, Minnesota 
and Texas ‘are holding special 
sessions. 

In almost all States, cities asked 
for a share or increased return of 
revenues from gasoline, motor and 
liquor taxes but their requests met 
with approval in comparatively few 
cases. 


LOCAL UTILITY CONTROL 
Legislation regarding local regu- 
lation of utilities was widespread. 
A new law in Texas gives cities and 
towns the right to regulate by ordi- 
nance rates of telephones, gas, light, 
power and other utilties. The Indi- 
ana legislature authorized cities 
to fix rates for utility services under 
public ownership at a level suf- 
ficient to compensate for taxes that 
would be paid under private owner- 
ship. Arkansas legalized rural elec- 
trification corporations of a non- 
profit nature for cities under 2,500. 
Kansas limited the use of revenue 
from municipally owned utilities 
in third class cities, any surplus to 
go into the general revenue fund. 


GEORGIA REMAINS DRY 

HE proposal to repeal Georgia’s 

prohibition law was defeated on 
June 8 The complete, though un- 
official, return was: for repeal, 94,- 
652; against, 102,929; adverse ma- 
jority, 8,277 votes. 

In the same balloting Georgia 
gave a heavy majority to 26 con- 
stitutional amendments sponsored 
by the pro-Administration governor, 
E. D. Rivers, and opposed by Eu- 
gene Talmadge, former anti-New 
Deal Governor. 

In 1935 Georgia rejected a repeal 
proposal by 243 votes. 

Elections elsewhere this year left 
only five dry States in the Union— 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Oklahoma, 
Kansas and Georgia. 


* 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
Social Security Board, June 7, ap- 
proved the Delaware unemployment 
compensation law; 45 States, the 
District: of Columbia and Alaska 
now have such approved legislation. 
Hawaii last month passed such a 


New JersEy—In recess until 


Inthe Legislatures: 


EGISLATIVE highlights in the | 
State Capitols: | 
Texas.—Parimutuel racing law 
repealed, House approving Sen- | 
ate action, 54 to 13. Repeal to | 
be effective 90 days after ad- | 
journment of special legislative | 
session, about Sept. 24. } 
MissourI.—Retail sales tax 
doubled with signing by Gover- | 
nor Stark of bill increasing rate | 
from 1 to 2 per cent. Increase | 
of revenue estimated at $1,000,- | 
000 monthly. 
| ILLINoIs.—House passed Dill 
requiring public school children 
to pledge allegiance to the flag 
each school day and that every 
school room be furnished with a 
flag, 

MICHIGAN.—Senate passed res- 
olution urging Governor Mur- 
phy to send law enforcement of- 
ficers to “end disorder” in Sag- 
inaw Valley power strike. 


June 28. Legislature in 1937 
session passed 185 new laws, the 
lowest number since 1887. Signed 
last week by Governor Hoffman 
were the bill providing for uni- © 
form accident and health insur- -| 
ance policies and the bill for | 
uniform regulation of liquid fuel. | 

FLoripa.— Adjourned. | 
| MASSACHUSETTS.—Adjourned. 


law which has not yet been ap- 
proved by the Board. 

Estimates of the Board indicate 
that about 45,000 persons are in jobs 
covered by the new Delaware law, 
bringing the total of workers em- 
ployed in jobs covered by unem- 
ployment compensation laws in the 
District of Columbia and the 45 
States to approximately 18,678,000. 
Current estimates for Alaska are 
not available. 

Only three States—Florida, Illi- 
nois and Missouri—still remain 
without unemployment compensa- 
tion laws and each of these has 
legislation under consideration. In 
Florida and Missouri bills are await- 
ing action by the Governors. In 
Tilinois a bill has passed the, Sen- 
ate and fs awaiting action by the 
House. 

The Delaware law was passed 
April 30, 1937. It provides for a 
Statewide pooled fund to which em- 
ployers contribute. 

x * 


SETTING A BASIC WAGE 

E Federal wage and hour Dill 

now being considered in Con- 
gress cannot by any means be 
deemed a recent innovation, for 
Massachusetts in 1912 enacted the 
first minimum wage law. Its pur- 
pose was the protection of women 
and children in business and indus- 
try and until this year that has 
been the sole goal of such legisla- 
tion in 17 States. 

States which have enacted mini- 
mum wage laws for women and 
minors include California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Illinois, Massachusetts, 


excellent meals 
.. at low cost on the 


EMPIRE BUILDER 


PACIFIC N ORTHWEST 


PORTLAND * VANCOUVER VICTORIA 


CALIFORNIA ‘ALASKA 


WITH 
1, 2 and 3 day 
BARGAIN STOP-OFF TOURS IN 


GLACIER 


Through the heart of the park in open-top sight-seeing 
buses. Meals and lodging at fine big park hotels. Boat trip 
included in all tours— Waterton Lakes Park in Canadian 
Rockies on 3 day tour. Complete cost of tours, $16.00, 
$28.25, $42.50. Stop-off at Glacier National Park—truly 
the high-spot of any western trip. 


Picase send me information about your service to 


A. J. DICKINSON 
Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager,] Great Northern 
Railway,St. Paul, 


Minnesco 
ta. Citv 


Glacier Park Pacific Northwest [ Alaska 
Caiifornia 


() All-Expense Tours 


Minnesota, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, North Da- 
kota, Ohio, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Utah, Washington and Wisconsin. 

Since the Supreme Court upheld 
the Washington state statute on 
March 29 the general trend has been 
to broaden minimum wage legisla- 
tion to include men as well as 
women and children.’ Oklahoma has 
already enacted such a measure and 
Similar measures are pending in 
Connecticut, Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Washington and Wis- 
consin. 


Question of the Week 


By Rep. B. W. GEARHART 
(Continued from Page 6.] 


the position of the postal authori- 
ties. The mails must move! 

Whenever there exists within the 
boundaries of a given country a 
power great enough to interfere 
with or prevent the orderly func- 
tioning of the routine affairs of the 
government thereof, that govern- 
ment is no longer sovereign. Such 
an interference constitutes a form 
of rebellion against the constituted 
authority and law and order .is at 
an end. 

A government that will not cha!- 
lenge those that challenge it is fast 
approaching that which historians 
are pleased to describe as a decline. 

The very existence of government 
is threatened when a power within 
its borders is permitted to become 
so strong that it can compel na- 
tional decisions in its selfish in- 
terests. 

The mails must move, the inter- 
ference ended, the obstructors pun- 
ished, or respect for government is 
forfeited. 


Rep. Hildebrandt, 


Democrat, First District, South 
Dakota; Member House Committee 
On Post Offices and Post Roads, 


answers: 


N ANSWER to the question, “Is 
the Post Office Department justi- 
fied in its decision to refuse to ac- 
cept out of the ordinary mail for 
delivery strike-bound _ steel 
plants,” my answer is that the 
Post Office Department should re- 
main neutral and accept delivery of 
just the ordinary mail addressed to 
those plants. In my opinion to do 
otherwise would not be neutral and 
might be construed as giving aid 
and comfort in a crisis. 


WORLD'S 
GREATEST 


BARGAIN! 


Toaay’s most remarkable story of great value at low price is found, not in the 


newspaper advertisements you read, but in the light under which you read them. 


ARGAINS ? Certainly. The ad- 
vertising columns of your daily 
newspaper are full of them. Silk stock- 
ings at 59c. Men’s suits at $22.50. Tires 


for $9.75 that will outrun their expen- 


sive ancestors by ten to one. Better 
automobiles at $500 than twenty times 
that.sum could have bought in 1916, 

But the greatest bargain of all is 
none of these. It-is the sight-saving, 
time-saving, labor-saving commodity 


more of them...now has, 


Westinghouse 


we call electricity. Despite wide fluc- 
tuations in the cost of manufacturing 
and delivering electric current, its cost 
to the user has moved“year after year 
in only one direction ...downward. 
The “light bill” of the average home 
is not appreciably higher today than 
it was ten years ago. Yet that home 
is now using brighter lights and 
at the 
very léast, a radio, an electric iron, and 


one or more other useful appliances. 

Best of all, electricity’s value in- 
creases as it takes over more and more 
work...the preservation and cooking 
of food .. . the washing of clothes and 
dishes... the: cleaning and the hot 
water supply. Westinghouse research 
and apparatus help your power com- 
pany to supply you cheap electricity 
for these tasks. Westinghouse appli- 
ances help you use it most effectively. 


FLOYD STIMSON (above), between puffs of his 
Camel, describes a typical parachute jump. “I ease 
out of the cockpit and stand on the wing hooking 


HOURS SPENT IN trying re- 
search work can be tense too. 
Miss Ruth Bruder says: “At 
times like that a Camel gives 
me a ‘lift.’” 


1937, 


N. 0. 


one foot behind a strut wire. Then I crouch 
down and dive over, headfirst. I usually make 
2 or 3 turns. (In next to last picture Floyd 


“has completed a turn poe 
straightened up.) When I’m 
facing the sky, I pull the rip 


FLOYD STIMSON= 
OFFICIAL PARACHUTE 
TESTER=BAILS OUT 
FOR THE 1060th TIME! 


H* stepped out into empty air well over 1000 times 

—yet landed right side up every time. “My order 
is Camels,” Floyd says. “They're so mild I can smoke 
all I want to. Camels never frazzle my nerves. It seems 
as though there’s no bottom when I bail out—and my 
stomach knows it,” Floyd Stimson continues {right}, as 
he enjoys Camels at mealtime. “However, a Camel helps 
me ease off. Camels set me right!” 


LEARNED TO SWIM io jun- 
gle. Leonard Spence, 5 times 
breast-stroke champion, says: 
“After a hard swim, I tura to 
Camels and get a ‘lift.’” 


JOANNA DE TUSCAN, Women’s 
Foils Champion, says: “Being 
alert counts in fencing. One 
reason I prefer Camels is 
they never jangle my. nerves.” 


get 


cord. It’s a sweet feeling when she , 
blooms open.” Floyd’s work is no 
job for a nervous man. His ciga- 


my nerves.’’ 


Camels are made from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS —Turkish and 
Domestic — than any other popular brand 


SACK OAKIE COLLEGE —Jack Oakie runs the 
“College”! Catchy music by Benny Goodman 
and Georgie Stoll! Hollywood comedians! 
Judy Garland sings! Tuesdays— 8:30 pmE.S.T. 
(9:30 pm E. D.S.T.), 7:30 pm C.S.T., 6:30 pm 
M.S.T.,5:30pm P.S.T., WABC-CBS Network. 


ye 


rette is Camel—has been for 10 
years. He says: “They don’t frazzle 
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Citizens 
Information 


Federal Aid in Placing 


School Graduates in Jobs 


wat help will the Government furnish a high- 
school or college graduate in finding a fob? 

Soon thousands of high-school and college grad- 
uates will be looking for jobs. Many of them lack 
special training to qualify them for employment. 
Such young men and women can get valuable as- 
sistance from the National Youth Administration, 
which has placed a job counselor in the public em- 
ployment offices of 58 cities. It is the duty of this 
officer to receive the applications of applicants be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 25 and to try to find them 
a job to which they are suited. 

To obtain this help, a job seeker should go to the 
nearest public employment office and make his ap- 
plication. If this office has no NYA representative, 
the applicant will be informed where there is one. 
The counselor will advise him and in some instances 
will tell him where he can obtain vocational train- 
ing which will better qualify him for work. His 
name will then be placed on file, awaiting the first 
vacancy in the type of employment for which he is 
fitted. 

The NYA makes no rules about the eligibility of 
the applicants. Any person between the ages of 
16 and 25 is eligible and there is no charge for the 
service. Since the beginning of this program, more 
than 100,000 persons have registered for jobs, of 
whom 45,000 have been placed in private employ- 
ment. 


Government Films Available 
To Women's Organizations 


H4s the Government any moving picture films of 
interest to women organizations? 

Three new films of especial interest to women’s 
organizations concerned with the welfare of women 
in industry have recently been made available by 
the Women’s Bureau of the Labor Department. 
They will be loaned to any responsible organization 
upon request and payment of the freight charges to 
and from Washington. These films are: 

1—“The Story of the Women’s Bureau,” a one 
and one-half reel film, is a pictorial history of the 
development of the Women’s Bureau. 

2.—“Within the Gates,” depicting woman’s part 
in the development of the factory system, and also 
a@ graphic portrayal of the movement of cotton 
from the field to the textile mill. The showing time 
is 24 minutes. 

3.—“‘Behind the Scenes in the Machine Age,” is a 
three reel film designed to show how mass produc- 
tion has affected the average woman’s job and how 
she may protect herself and her job by planning. 

All these films have been produced by the 
“Women’s Bureau in an effort to educate the women 
of the country to the problems that confront them. 
The reels are available in both 16 and 35 mm. 
width, and all applications should be addressed to 
the Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Social Security Act; 
Questions and Answers 


HAT rules that determine whether a person is 
engaged in agricultural labor are covered | by 
the terms of the Soctal Security Act? 

From time to time the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue has been called upon to determine whether cer- 
tain kinds of labor, closely indentified with agricul- 
ture, are exempted from the taxes levied by the Act. 
The words of section 907 (c) Title IX and 811 (b) 
Title VIII of the Act hold that “agricultural labor” 
is specifically exempted. The question has arisen 
whether labor concerned with the processing of ag- 
ricultural products is also agricultural labor. 

While no general rule holds, the Bureau has ruled 
that growing and processing mushrooms, raising 
goldfish, cotton ginning and rice milling, and the 
business of crushing grapes and making wine is not 
agricultural labor and that the wages paid for this 
work are taxable under the Act. The Bureau held 
that these operations were not ordinary farming 
operations. 

* 


S the information which an employe gives on his 


application for an account number to be held 
confidential? 

The Social Security Board has said that such in- 
formation will be held strictly confidential. The in- 
formation will be used solely for the purpose of ad- 
ministering the State and Federal Social Security 
Acts. 

kk 


W AEN an employee works for the same employer 
in both Canada and the United States, what 
part of his wages are taxable? 

A certain railroad asked the advice of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue on this question. It was de- 
cided that the most equitable method of determin- 
ing the proper division of such an employe’s wages 
is on the basis of the time worked in each country. 
Consequently an employee whose total Wages were 
$100 and who worked 60 per cent of the time in the 
United States and 49 per cent in Canada would be 
taxed, for the purposes of the Act, only on $60. 

x 


How should employers report the names of em- 
ployes who have no account numbers? 

Under Treasury regulations, if an employe fails to 
secure an account number, the employer must file 
an application for the employe, stating the reasons 
for such action. Employers will be required to re- 


port an account number for each employe before 
July 31. 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


FIRST TVA" PROVING GROUND 


; \ 


GOLDEN telegraph key clicked in the White House a little more 
than a year ago and the gates of the mighty Norris Dam closed— 
adding one more chapter to the story of the “First TVA.” 

Now that the President has called for a comprehensive national pro- 
gram of land and water resources planning—in effect “seven TVAs”— 
the Tennessee Valley Authority reveals itself as the proving ground. 

The diary of the TVA rightly goes back to the year 1918 when the 
Federal Government acquired properties at Muscle Shoals, Ala., for 
production of nitrates essential to the explosive industry. 


Jan., 1935—Pickwick Landing Dam begun. 

July 17, 1935—Circuit Court upset injunction. 

Aug. 31, 1935—TVA Act amended, enlarging powers. 

Dec. 4, 1935—Gunthersville Dam begun. 

Dec., 1935—Chickamauga Dam begun. 

Feb. 2, 1936—Supreme Court ruled sale of power from Wilson Dam 
permissible under Constitution. 

March 4, 1936—Norris Dam completed. 

July 7, 1936—Wheeler dam completed. 


| owes in brief is the life history of the Authority charged with 
the development of a watershed covering 46,600 square miles of ter- 
ritory in seven States. 

Here in brief is the duty of the TVA—to improve navigation, con- 
trol destructive floods, provide for national defense, generate power 
from, water, that would normally go to waste, and combat soil erosion. 
The TVA in the sale of its surplus power must, according to law, give 


priority to States, counties, municipalities, cooperatives, and other 
nonprofit organizations. 


OCIAL-economic planning is a complement to the stipulated duties 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

It is the hope of the authorities to aid with the help of cheap power 

the development of local industries. However, in the words of TVA 

Chairman Arthur E. Morgan, “. . . Government work alone cannot 


bring back prosperity. It can only be like the starter in an automobile 


that gets the engine going. The TVA hopes to start this region to- 
ward self-sustained productiveness.” 


Photos—Tennessee Valley Authority 


[* WAS not, however, until 1933 that the TVA appeared—then: 
May 18, 1933—Congress passed the TVA Act. 
Oct. 1, 1933—Construction of Norris Dam begun. 


Oct. 27, 1933—First contract signed for sale of power to municipal- 
ity—Tupelo, Miss. 

Jan. 4, 1934—Contracts signed with Commonwealth and Southern 
Company for sale of properties to TVA and municipalities. 

Nov. 28, 1934—Judge Grubb of Alabama issued injunction halting 
sale of properties to TVA. 


Dec. 14, 1936—Judge Gore of Tennessee issued injunction against 
TVA expansion, retroactive to August 20. 

Jan, 21, 1937—President ended negotiations for power pool plan 
with utilities, and agreement postponing “invasion” of utility terri- 


tories was terminated. 


May 14, 1937—Gore injunction dissolved by Court of Appeals. 
June 1, 1937—Supreme Court upheld dissolution of injunction but 
remanded case to district court for rehearing. 


Qcinwes can direct an offensive against stripped hillsides. To be 

successful it must also provide for the return of essential plant 
foods to the soil. Phosphate is being produced at the Government’s 
nitrate plant at Muscle Shoals. 

The TVA regards its development of a concentrated phosphate as 
one of its greatest contributions toward the security and stability of 
the nation. On phosphorus, it says, depends a variety of essential 
crops—and the prosperity of communities far removed from the limit 
of the Tennessee Valley itself, 


‘Ng HOUSE its workers the TVA built the permanent town of Norris. 
Two hundred and eighty-one individual homes were built which 
rent from $14.55 to $45 per month. In addition 10 duplex dwellings 
and six 5-family apartment houses were also built. All of the homes 
preserve the natural qualities of the region. There are also a school, a 
general store, a cafeteria, a community house, a 4,000-acre park and a 
6,000-acre community forest, a belt of farm land where residents may 
maintain gardens. Workers are offered vocational training. 


DEREK Fox. 


Do you 
know 


Uncle Sam’s payrolls. The seven 
TVAs. Trade in arms. Death rate 
of the nation. 


oe Housing Administration estimated 400,- 
000 housing units will be constructed in 1937, 


\ 


EGULAR passenger and freight air service ig 


scheduled to begin June 16 between New York 
and Bermuda. 


HERE is nothing in the Wagner Act which re- 


quires an employer to sign a written contract 
with a labor union. 


UBLIC Works Administration was extended for 


a two-year period by the House. The Senate 
now acts on the extension. 


x * 


EVENTY-FIVE per cent of passengers carried by 

foreign ocean liners in the North Atlantic trade 

are American passengers according to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 


x kt 


UTCH East Indies were this country’s best cus- 

tomers in sale of arms, ammunition and im- 

plements of war in May as reported by the State 
Department last week. 


the Maritime Commission considered 
towing bids excessive, Coast Guard vessels have 
been assigned to tow vessels of the Government’s 
laid-up fleet from Staten Island to the James 
River. 


ACH of the “Seven TVAs” called for in the bill 

introduced by Senator Norris is to be headed by 

a board of three directors (21 in all) to be ap- 

pointed by the President subject to Senate con- 
firmation. Annual salaries each to be $10,000. 


E more insured banks were merged with other 

insured institutions under the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation in that agency’s campaign to 
eliminate unnecessary and uneconomic banks, This 
brings to 32 the number of mergers in which the 
FDIC has participated. 


* 


PREAD of labor disputes is bringing Edward F. 
McGrady, Assistant Secretary of Labor, and 
the Federal Government’s “ace conciliator”’, back 
before schedule from the International Conference 
at Geneva where he has been serving as United 
States delegate. 


AIRMONT, W. VA., has been selected as the 

site for the National Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission’s first statistical bureau. Data collected 
by the bureau (and others to be set up) will be the 
basis for the establishment and enforcement of 
minimum prices for the soft coal industry under 
its new code. 


x* 


ORRIS bill setting up the “Seven TVAs” stipu- 

lates “No person shall be appointed a director 
unless he professes a belief in the feasibility and 
wisdom of this Act; and each director, prior to his 
entering upon the duties of his office, shall sign a 
written statement of such belief, and such state- 
ment shall be kept on file at the principal office of 
the authority.” . 


x ** 


ECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE WALLACE in a 
letter to Senator Smith, of South Carolina, said 
that in the absence of any sperific direction by 
Congress to make increases the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration has decided not to in- 
crease by 10 per cent in the Southern Region pay- 
,ments to farmers under the AAA Soil Conservation 
program of 1936. 


x * 


ECAUSE the Rural Electrification Act of 1936 re- 
quires half the funds available for loans be 
reserved for the States in proportion to their un- 
electrified farms and because several of the States 
have not utilized their full quotas—the REA at the 
close of its fiscal year finds it had earmarked for 
projects 4642 million dollars out of a 50 million 
dollar available loan fund. 


x 


ORE than 280 county agents from more than 25 

States were in Washington last week for @ 
study of the work of the Department of Agriculture 
and other national agencies concerned with agri- 
culture. Objectives of the county agents: Organ- 
izing higher standards for those engaged in county 
agricultural extension work and closer cooperation 


practical land use policy. 
x * * 


HERE are 835,259 employees in the executive 
branch of the United States Government 
Service according to the latest available report of 
the Civil Service Commission. There were 656,226 
employees in the regular agencies. In the new 
agencies (created since March 4, 1933) there were 
51,557 employees and in agencies and parts of 
agencies financed by emergency funds there was a 


total of 127,476 employees. 


with Federal farm agencies in the development of a. 
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THE CONSCIENCE FUND: ONE WAY 
TO PAY TREASURY "EVADED" TAXES 


| 


Human documents from the 
anonymous. Hopes for larger 
payments. Moral obligations 
and the law. 


66 YMENTS gratefully received. 
No questions asked.” 
This or a similar “money wanted” 
sign may soon be tacked up over the 
conscience fund of the Treasury of 


the United States to attract way- 
ward tax dollars. 


As it is today a Constitutional 
technicality is keeping 900,000 Fed- 
eral Government employes from 
paying State income taxes and 2,- 
500,000 employes of State and local 
governments from paying Federal 
income taxes on their salaries. 

Through this loophole and an- 
other loophole that exempts interest 
on about 50 billion dollars in Fed- 
eral, Staté and local government 
bonds from all but special taxes, 


large amounts of money are lost to 
the Treasury. 

At the same time, President Roose- 
velt is insisting that a “moral issue” 
is involved in the somewhat similar 
utilization by important taxpayers 
of other loopholes in tax laws. 

Yet inquiry at the Treasury re- 
veals that there is no need for any- 
one to avoid paying taxes, even in 
the face of loopholes, if their con- 
science is bothered by the fact of 
that legal avoidance, 


Evere since 1811, when an anony- 
mous individual sent a five dollar 
bill to the Treasury to satisfy his 
conscience after a failure to :neet 
his obligation to his Government, 
money has flowed steadily into the 
Government “conscience fund.” 


The total of those payments over 
the years has reached $637,000. 


Inquiry reveals that there is no 
objection on the part of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury or his aides 
to having this fund grow to astro- 
nomical heights. Any payments re- 
ceived will flow into the fund and 
will be put to immediate use, with 
assurance that the name of the 
payer will remain unknown. 


From a practical point of view the 
Treasury hopes that many a con- 
science will be bothered as a result 
of the recent flurry over tax evasion 
and tax avoidance. 

But, actually, judging by recent 
experience, few Treasury problems 
will be solved unless there is a 
phenomenal increase in the amount 


_ 


9 


of conscience money coming from 
citizens who feel that they have not 
met all of their obligations to Uncle 
Sam. 

In all of 1936 the payments into 
this fund totaled only $2,625. They 
had been averaging between $5,000 
and $7,000. There is no evidence of 
an increase in the rate of payment 
in the last few days or months. 
Neither is there evidence, so far as 
ascertainable, that an employe of a 
state has made a contribution te the 
Federal Government because of the 
technical exemption he enjoys nor 
that a Federal Government employe 
has made a similar conscience pay- 
ment to a State treasury. 

However, on February 4 a payment 


[Continued on Page 15.] 


JUSTICE M’'REYNOLDS ON LIBERTY: 
“AMERICA'S OUTLOOK FAVORABLE" 


HEN a justice of the Supreme 
Court comments unofficially on 
the state of the Union, his words 
carry a prestige borrowed from the 
influence of his high office. Such 
a quality attaches therefore to the 
words of Justice McReynolds, one 
of the “conservative’ members, 
when he told the Nashville civic 
clubs last week that the outlook is 
favorable for the preservation of 
liberty in America. 
Said he: 
“We are going through strange 


and changing times. There is a 
spirit of unrest circling the globe. 
There seems to be a growing doubt 
whether men are capable of self- 
government. 

“Italy is held in one man’s hand, 
As for Germany, a single man domi- 
nates it. 

“Can such domination come to us? 
Is it coming to us? Somehow the 
history of our past answers ‘Nol’ 
But a great Irish orator, you may re- 
call, pronounced more than a cen- 
tury ago that eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty.” 


BY CANAL, CABLE AND SHI 
BY RAIL, LAND AND PLAN 


The Country Grew and The Bank Grew With It 


How did a nation of 8,000,000 people in 1812 be- 
come a nation of 128,000,000 in 1937? Four factors 
were essential: transportation, communication, 
money, and credit. These four factors helped to 


build the United States and keep the States unit- 
ed. The pictures on this page illustrate some of the 
dramatic developments in which The National 
City Bank of New York has played a part. 


ATLANTIC CABLE TIES OLD WORLD WITH NEW! Under the 
leadership of Moses Taylor, President from 1856 to 1882, the City Bank 
made it possible for Cyrus Field, after numerous failures, finally to lay 
an insulated cable 2000 miles in length in August, 1858. Picture shows 


landing of the Atlantic Cable at Heart’s Content, Newfoundland. 


JUNCTION OF UNION PACIFIC: WITH CENTRAL PACIFIC, May }, 1869. 
The last tie placed was of polished California laurel. To this, rails were fastened 
with spikes of silver, iron and gold. Leland Stanford, Central Pacific’s Presi- 
dent, and Thomas C. Durant, Vice President of the Union Pacific, drove the 
final gold spike. The City Bank has been a factor in railroad building since 1821. 


x? 
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“THE BIG DITCH.” In 1825 De Witt Clinton 
declared the Erie Canal open for traffic by 
mingling the waters of the Great Lakes and 
the Atlantic with a bucket. Previously the 
cost of moving a ton of freight from Buffalo 
to New York was $100 and the time 20 days. 
“The Canawl” carried the same freight 
for $10 in 8 days. It increased New York’s 


importance as a shipping center; it induced 
thousands to migrate westward to new 
homes. The City Bank helped to provide 
funds for the completion of this first 
important artery of American commerce. 


FIRST REGULAR TRANSATLANTIC SHIPPING SERVICE was established 
with the aid of the City Bank under Isaac Wright, its fifth President, a milestone 
in the history of American Commerce. Picture shows the arrival in New York 
of a Black Ball Line packet ship. The City Bank was destined to give an im- 
mense impetus to American travel and trade abroad. 


U. $. TRAVELERS now can hop by Pan-American “Clipper” to the 
West Indies, Mexico, Bermuda, South America, the mid-Pacific, even 
China. Keeping pace with the progress in transportation and commu- 
nication, National City has developed its world-wide banking system 
to serve American business over-seas. 


THE WRIGHTS’ FIRST FLIGHT, Dec. 17, 1903, from Kill 
Devil Hill, 4 miles south of Kitty Hawk on the North 
Carolina seacoast. The flight lasted about 12 seconds. 


FIRST FOREIGN BRANCH 


to be opened by any American national 
bank was The National City Bank branch 
in Buenos Aires, November, 1914 (pic- 
ture at left). Today, National City has 


branches, affiliates and correspondent 
banks in every commercially important 
city in the world. These serve not only 
the world’s largest and best known firms, 
but also hundreds of thousands of small 
businesses—each branch a complete bank- 


ing unit in itself, affording guidance to 
exporters and importers, based on expert 
and seasonal knowledge of local conditions. 


Circles indicate Nae 
tional City Bank Branches 
in 23 foreign countries. 
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Wage Provisions of Labor Bill 
Focus of Industrial Attack 


« * 


Manutacturers’ charges oi “fas- 
cist’ trend. Some criticism 
sy CIO. A “riot” of dele- 
gated power. 


— 


FTER ‘its. first week of fair 
/& weather sailing in committee 
hearings, the Black-Connery Labor 
Standards bill encountered head- 
winds last week. Representatives of 
industrial groups as main witnesses 
blew cold blasts of opposition testi- 
mony. 

Wage-fixing provisions were under 
main attack. From such opposed 
sources as CIO and the National 
Association of Manufacturers came 
criticism on this point. 

John L. Lewis said his CIO would 
be “violently opposed” to authority 
of the Labor Standards Board to 
abrogate wage contracts reached 
through collective bargaining, even 
if the wage was below the $1,200 
minimum specified in the bill. Such 
authority would violate the princi- 
ple of industrial democracy, he de- 
clared—though in other respects he 
favored the measure. 

James A. Emery, general counsel 
for the National Association of 
‘Manufacturers, complained the 
Board's authority to fix wages and 
define unfair labor practices would 
be “broad enough to bring economic 
ruin to any employer or class of em- 
ployers or any locality. and no 
standard whatever has been pre- 
scribed to limit this uncontrolled 
discretion.” 


RULES FOR LABOR ASKED 

Attacking constitutionality of the 
bill, he argued the commerce clause 
of the Constitution is not broad 
enough to cover Federal control of 
hours and wages in industry. 

Hitting at current strike disturb- 
ances, he contended ‘that if Con- 
gress is going to impose further re- 
Strictions on industry, it ought also 
impose rules fixing responsibility of 
labor combinations, to prevent 
“costly strife’ and “unjustifiable in- 
terruption” of production and com- 
merce. 

Robert B. Dresser, acting chair- 
man of the NAM committee on gov- 
ernmental relations to industry, pro- 
tested that the bill will mark dan- 
gerous advances toward the author- 
itarian theory of Government em- 
bodied in the fascist and communist 
Systems. His advocacy of State 
rather than Federal regulation drew 


sharp questions from Senator Black 
(Dem) of Alabama and Pepper 
(Dem) of Florida, seeking to estab- 
lish that the NAM had not actively 
supported State regulation and that 
the witness had been a contributor 
to the Republican campaign fund. 
Other NAM witnesses were its 
secretary and economist, Noel Sar- 
gent, and L. N. Bent, employment 
relations committee chairman. 


SIMPLER LAW URGED 

Like NAM_ spokesman, Arthur 
Besse, president of the National As- 
sociation of Wool Manvfacturers, 
said his organization chiefly ob- 
jected to the “unlimited authority” 
to be delegated to the Labor Stanc- 
ards Board. ‘Nothing but a. 
would come, he predicted, { 
tempts of a Federal et to fix 
wage and hour standards generally, 
with resulting serious inequities be- 
tween various regions and indus- 


saster”’ 


at- 


tries. The Federal attempt should 
be limited, he contended, to fixing 
a standard minimum ware and 
establishing a standard maximum 
work week “to the end that the 


small number of so-called chiselers 
cannot endanger the maintenance 
of higher standards observed by 
thefr more enlightened competitors.” 

Similarly advocating such simpli- 
fied legislation, Charles W. Dall, 
president of the National Rayon 
Weavers’ Association, sald Congress 
should not try to use “a sledge ham- 
mer to mend a Swiss watch.” 

“Unwise and contrary to the dem- 
ocratic form of government,” are 
delegations of power contemplated 
in the bill, Roy A. Cheney, managing 
director of the Underwear Institute, 
told the committee. 

The measure is “unworkable” 
will create “confusion in industry 
far exceeding the NRA,” testified 
Harvey Willson, of the National Up- 
holstery and Drapery Textile Associ- 
ation. He advocated elimination of 
provisions empowering the Labor 
Standards Board to intervene in in- 
dustries where collective bargaining 
facilities were “inadequate or inef- 
fective.” Particular objection to this 
section also was voiced by C. C. 
Sherrill of the American Retail Fed- 
eration. 


WAGE-FIXING CLAUSES 

Earl Constantine of the’ National 
Association of Hogyery Manufactur- 
ers centered attack on possible re- 
sults of employment-spreading by | 
the measure, which he said would 
be likely to mean. overproduction 
and weakened price structure in his 
industry. 

During Mr. Constantine’s testi- 


and 


THE FIGHT AGAINST 
CANCER 
Senator Bone presses for action in a 
bill which would provide $1,000,000 
annually to be expended under the 
direction of the Surgeon General of 


the United States to conduct research 
into the cause and cure of cancer. 


mony, sharp difference of opinion 
among committee members was 
manifested over wage-fixing provi- 
Rep. Criswold (Dem) of In- 
diana said they would be “a delega- 
tion of authority far more riotous 
than that granted under the NIRA,” 
and Rep. Thomas (Dem) of Texas 
prcposed that the section be stricken 
out, but Senator Black defended it 
as an essential feature of the meas- 
ure. 


RAILROADS AND RADIO 

R. V. Fletcher, for the Association 
of Américan Railroads, asked that 
railroads and railroad employes be 
explicitiy exempted from terms of 
the bill, a proposal to which he de- 
clared rail jabor is agreeable. 

Similarly J. N. Beall, counsel for 
the American Trucking Association, 
sought exemption for his’ group, 
which he said was already regulated 
by the ICC under the Motor Car- 
riers’ Act. 

Ralph Emerson of the National 
Maritime Union and the American 
Radio Telegraphers’ Asscciation, ob- 
jected that the bill might cause ju- 
risdictiona 1 pont between the La- 
bor Standards Board and the Mari- 
time Commission. 

Charles Warner, of the 
Sand & Gravel Association, thought 
legislation should be made _  suffi- 
ciently flexible to cover seasonable 
industries such as. his, in which 
work could not be spread out over 
the whole year. 

General R. E. Wocd of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co.; said the principle of 

wage differentials should be main- 
tained as a means to further the 
decentralization of industry. 

John P. Davis of the National Ne- 
[Continued on Page 15.] 
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Mapping a War on Cancer: Federal Clinic 


‘ 


They’ ve taken the work 
from woman’s workshop 


I AN OLD-FASHIONED KITCHEN the average house- 
wife walked a mile and a half in the preparation of a 
family meal. Today’s modern kitchen does not waste a single 
step. Laid out as scientifically as a modern factory, it gleams 


like a jeweler’s window. 


by the touch of a damp cloth. 


Chis transformation of woman’s workshop reflects the 
activities of metallurgists in the laboratories of United States 
Stecl and of workers in its mills. The freedom from rust and 
the extra strength of U-S+S-+ Stainless Steel make it prac- 
tically indestructible; the improved steel sheets, rolled out 


Knives and table tops, sinks, and even pots and pans, are 
fashioned of stainless steel. ‘The lacquered or enameled sur- 
faces of refrigerators, ranges, and cupboards, designed by 
artists and built of steel, can be freshened into spotlessness 


from mighty machines, give a smooth, flat surface for enamel 


or lacquer finishes. 


There are still far too many old-fashioned kitchens, toomany 
out-of-date houses. There is plenty of work ahead for Steel. 


“AMERICAN- BRIDGE COMPANY « 

CANADIAN BRIDGE COMPANY, LTT 
PORATION + 
FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING A 
COMPANY 
COMPANY + TENNE 
ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
+ CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL 
L COMPANY + CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
ND DRY DOCK COMPANY + NATIONAL TUBE 
* OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY + SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS 
SSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY + UNIVERSAL 
* United States Steel Corporation Subs idiaries 


COLUMBIA STEt 


And Millions For Research Sought in Congress 


2) 


Rising toll of disease. Need of 
funds for studies. A greater 
mortality than in all wars. 


INCE the turn of the century 
there has been a 60 per cent in- 
crease in the death rate from can- 
cer. During the next 30 to 35 years 
the rise in the rate is expected to 
continue, becoming stationary when 
it is one and one-half times as large 
as at present. 

Even now cancer ranks as Public 
Enemy Number 2 of the medical 
world, causing 137,649 deaths an- 
nually, more than any other ailment 
exceept heart disease. Cancer kills 
more persons in a year and three- 
quarters than were killed in battle 
during all the wars this country has 


fought since the republic was 
founded. 
What is belng done about it? 
Medical authorities answer, “not 


very much.” In a recent meeting of 
scientists interested in cancer re- 
search the failure to find a real cure 
was attributed to the lack of money 
for research. 


MILLION A YEAR SOUGHT 

But the outlook soon may be 
changed, for steps are being taken 
in Congress which may lead to a 
sevenfold expansion in Federal ap- 
propriations for such research. 

Bills are pending in both the 
House and Senate providing for a 
continuing annual appropriation of 
$1,000,000 for cancer research. The 
Maverick bill in the House calls for 
an appropriation for the 1938 fiscal 
year of $2,400;000 to provide money 
for a National Cancer Center in 
Washington, where fundamental 
studies of the malady would be un- 
dertaken. 


RESEARCH NEGLECTED 

Up till now cancer research has 
received only minor attention from 
Congress. This year the Public 
Health Service has had only $150,- 
000 to carry on its cancer studies. 

Research funds from private 
sources also are comparatively in- 
adequate. Endowments for cancer 
research total only about $5,000,000 
and provide a yearly income of about 
$200,000. 

Adding to the general inade- 
quacy of the picture is the fact that 


the available funds are scattered 
in numerous research institutions. 
Therefore, point out students of 
the problem, effort often is dupli- 
cated and money wasted. 


In comparison with the amounts 
appropriated by Congress for cancer 
research is the $5,317,675 appropri- 
ated by the last Congress to safe- 
guard the country against diseases 
affecting plants and for control of 
animal diseases. 


Provisions of the bill introduced in 
the Senate by Senator Homer T. 
Bone (Dem.) of Washington would 
empower the Public Health Service 
to use the $1,000,000 annual ap- 
propriation for these purposes: 


Cooperation with State boards or 
departments of health in fighting 
cancer. 


Study, investigation, treatment, 
prevention, control and eradication 
of cancer. 

Grants to schools, hospitals, lab- 
oratories and other institutions en- 
gaged in cancer research. 

Purchase of radium to lend to in- 


Stitutions for treatment of indigent 
patients. 

Endowment of cancer clinical 
study departments in hospitals. 

The Maverick bill provides an ad- 
ditional $1,400,000 for the first year 
and in addition to the provisions of 
the Senate bill would empower the 
Public Health Service to: 

Train technicians in matters re- 
lating ‘to the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of cancer. 

Collect information as to studies 
of cancer being carried on through- 
out the world. 

Provide facilities for setting up a 
Federal cancer clinic. 

Give prizes to persons performing 
especially valuable cancer research. 


WHY CASES ARE ON INCREASE 


The major difference between the 
two measures is that the Maverick 
bill calls for the construction of a 
National Cancer Center which would 
provide “clinical service” 


Although cancer has been known 
for 3,000 years, progress in effective 


treatment has been disappointing 
small. Basic research in other 
causes of disease has far surpassed 
that in cancer, medical authorities 
point out. 

Because of the conquest of other 
diseases a greater proportion of the 
population reaches the older ages at 
which cancer is most likely to oc- 
cur. This growth in the proportion 
of the population in the older ages 
and the better diagnosis of cancer 
today are held to be ‘responsible for 
much of the apparent increase in 
the death rate from this cause. 


Senator Royal S. Copeland (Dem.), 
of New York, announced last week 
that the Committee on Commerce, 
to which the Bone bill has been re- 
ferred, probably soon will hold hear- 
ings on the measure. Negotiations 
are under way between the two 
Houses for holding joint hearings 
on the two measures, thus expedit- 
ing consideration of the legislation. 

The Senate measure is sponsored 
by 94 Senators and _ substantial 
support also has been accorded the 
Maverick bill in the House. 


And so Congress prepares to take 
aggressive action against the disease 
which strikes one out of every eigh’ 
persons past 45 and of whose rav- 
ages Doctor Copeland has said, 
“there is no suffering in the world 
equal to the torture of cancer.” 


If you want a memorable 
Old Fashioned cocktail, 
use Old Overholt. Rich, 
tipe and robust —it goes 
further. Even when you 
use less of this great 
straight rye the taste still comes Peay Re- 
member Old Overholt — different as day and 


night — once you learn you'll never forget. 


National Distifiers Products Corporation, New York 


YOUR GUIDE TO SB- GOOD Liquors 
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THE MAN who steps out to buy winter com- 
fort for his home should find it easy to make 
a wise selection. 


He needs only to remember that, so far 
as he is concerned, there is but one kind of 
desirable equipment: that which is well en- 
gineered and thoroughly tested! 


With this in mind he has only to decide 
which product has back of it the better re- 
search facilities, the better testing, and the 
greater experience. 


The easy error to make is to try to judge 
the merits of highly technical features. Men 
who would never think of acting as their own 
doctors or lawyers will many times attempt 
judgments which only heating and ventilat- 
ing engineers are qualified to make. 


On the other hand, the buyer of heating 
or air conditioning is on safe and sure ground 
when he turns to products of a company that 
has experience, research, resources, manu- 
facturing facilities, and an established repu- 
tation of success. 


Fortunately for the public, this principle 
has dominated the decisions of hundreds of 


thousands of American homeowners, build- 
ers and architects. And in this fact is the 
justification of the great thermal and air con- 
ditioning laboratories maintained by the 
American Radiator Company and its affili- 
ates in the United States, England, France 


and Germany. 


These great laboratories tap about all that 
science knows about controlling indoor com- 
fort, and every American Radiator product 
inherits this scientific pedigree. Research in 
pure science, research in engineering, re- 
search in design, research in manufacturing 
methods, research in metallurgy, research 
in testing, and research in markets —all 
to the end that the homeowner may buy 
American Radiator Systems with confidence, 
and enjoy lifelong economy, comfort and 


satisfaction. 


In this lies the reason more homes are 
winter conditioned with American Radiator 
Products than those of any other company. 
And in this rests the homeowner’s final as- 
surance that when better heating and air 
conditioning is created, it will bear the 


familiar name: 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


pivision oF AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION 
40 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


To the man about to buy 


heating or air conditioning 
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Danzig as a result of the Treaty of | one of his sensational Saturdays 


Versailles, observers are counting on | (his favorite day for denouncing 
it that Herr Hitler will make this 


Since this territory is separated from 
Germ 


ridor headed by the Free City of 
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Ebb in the war tide. More 


the year 1914. It is, 


country’s precipitate action. 
Or—to assume the cynic’s 


do that thing in a big way. 


the bombing of the 


der-keg. 
SMOTHERING THE SPARK 


less diplomatic 
British Foreign Secretary Eden. 


All of which has given the State 
Department an opportunity to push 
ahead with its long-needed admin- 
study the 
problem of admitting Basque refugee 
children to these shores, and for-° 


istrative reorganization, 


NCE again the war-tide appears 
to be in ebb—which would seem 

to demonstrate that the world did 
learn at least one little lesson from 
that never 
again must nations be “overtaken 

; by events,” as the Austrian Foreign 
Minister after Sarajevo excused his 


role— 
it may be that the key disturbers of 
the peace may not be ready to really 


But be the reason what it may, 
German 
“Deutschland” by Spanish loyalists, 
and the Nazis’ razing of Almeria in 
retaliation, have not succeeded in 
lighting the fuse on Europe’s pow- 


And what spark may have been 
generated by those incidents seems 
to be pretty well smothered under 
the diplomatic conversations that 
have been going on, led by that tire- 
conversationalist, 


+ 


While the foreign representatives ¢ would be interested in and cooper- 


of the Valencia government were on 
their way back home for a special 
conference to report on _ outside 
sentiment toward the loyalist cause, 


vention committee after the bomb- 
ing of the “Deutschiand.” 


NO PEACE TALK 

While the loyalists celebrated a 
victory at Guadalajara, General 
Franco let it be known that he had 
no intention of talking peace terms 
until after the capture of the long- 
besieged Bilbo». To that end, he 
rushed more ccruits from Morocco. 

After long .nd painstaking nego- 
tiations, Captain Eden and the 
French, German and Italian repre- 
sentatives were reported to have 
reached substantial agreement on 
the measures the Spanish belliger- 
ents would have to take for the 
safety of neutral warships protect- 
ing the Spanish coast to keep out 
bootleg -foreign aid. The proposals 
are to be submitted to both the 
rebel junta and the government. 

Meanwhile, Washington heard an- 
other European leader line up be- 
hind Hitler and Mussolini suggest- 
ing that something could be done 
about the arms race. Leon Blum, 
beginning his second year as So- 
cialist premier of France; teld an 
American correspondent that the 
deed could be accomplished by hav- 
ing the principal nations make pub- 
lic their defense programs, and 
agree not to exceed certain limits. 
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ate in.” 

Of more immediate concern to Mr. 
Welles was what to do about grant- 
ing visas to 500 Basque refugee 


immigration laws. 

In addition, Mr. Welles, as well as 
Secretary Hull appeared, during the 
week, before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee to argue the 
case of the conventions at the Bue- 
nos Aires peace conierence, pending 
before that group. As a result, the 
committee reported out favorably 
the least controversial pacts 
—the one relating to a Pan Ameri- 
can highway, the one for promotion 
of inter-American cultural studies 
and the once concerning the ex- 
change of artistic exhibitions. 


DICKERING WITH ITALY 

As for the trade agreement calen- 
dar, well-substantiated reports claim 
that after a long period of quiet, 
ccnversations on a new commercial 
pact with Italy have opened ‘again. 
At the same time, it was learned 
that the United States and Poland 
had undertaken exploratory work 
at Washington on reciprocal 
agreement. 

On one other trade matter, prog- 
ress, at least as far as the United 
States is concerned, was not noted. 
That had to do with the proposed 
agreement between the United 
States and Great Britain. Hope for 
reaching such a pact, at least for an- 
other year, appeared to be dimmed 
when the House of Commons voted 


+ government not to make any trade 


concessions that might impair the 
Ottawa agreements which crystal- 
lized imperial preference. 


Another question that bothered 


that reorganization of the compa- 
nies would take place and consoli- 
dations worked out in order to end 
the chaos which he believes exists 
in the industry today. 

What with the new problems 
crowding in upon the British gov- 
ernment, it was probably with a 
sigh of relief that Earl Baldwin took 
his seat in the House of Lords away 
from the madding turmoil of Down- 
ing Street. 


CONTINENTAL DIFFICLUTIES 

Across the Channel was another 
unenviable figure—Leon Blum— 
struggling with political odds and a 
mounting deficit, with the credit of 
the French sovernment sinking to 
its lowest level since 1926. 

The latest purge instituted by the 
Soviets is centered on the Red 
army. The supreme court had been 
convened to try in another secret 
session eight of the highest Russian 
generals. The charge was high trea- 
son. These men were found guilty 
of conspiring to furnish military 
secrets to unfriendly countries. The 
sentence was “the highest measure 
of social defense’—execution by a 
firing squad. 

But lest the international scene 
seem too quiet, it must be admitted 
that there are grave fears that 
new situation is brewing. Again the 


trade talks. France’s finan- international negotiators tried to | children. When the matter had | Englishmen during the week, this 
in the all the attention of the {| time conservative business men, 

Another Rus- heal thé breach in the non-inte1 first come to 

cial — vention front. It had been brought | Department, he had referred it to | was their government's new policy 

sian “purge. about by the wichdrawal of Ger- | the Department of Labor for de- | toward electric companies. Prime 

many and Italy from the non-inter- | cision as to the application of the Minister Chamberlain announced 


many proper by the Polish Cor- | 


| treaty provisions). 


“| bor- 


$9 
row his mower; he borrows my tractor. ... 


a farmer says. 


“It’s a fine arrangement,” 


A storekeeper leans on his counter, “Bill Smith 
buys his groceries from me. Why shouldn't I 
buy my hardware from him?” . . . “When 
Jimmie is well enough, we'll treat him to a trip 


to the seashore,” a good neighbor says to a ack 


auto-supply houses share in the three-quarters 
of a million dollars they spend for automobile 
tires. Their total expenditures for raw prod- 
ucts, supplies, equipment, payrolls, taxes, and 
a-thousand-and-one items amount to more than 
a fifth of a billion dollars yearly — reaching 


and benefiting thousands of their neighbors. 


ild’ s.... How neighborly should a How neighborly should a milkman be? 
to extend the period of imperial | center of the feared disturbance is child's parents. . . 5 ; 
ward its trade program. AMERICA’S POSITION | preference for one year. The Ameri- | pointed out as Germany, where the milkman be? Neighborly enough to be a genuine part of his 

The “breathing spell” has like- On the proposition, the Acting 


Wise provided Great Britain and 


Secretary of State Sumner Welles, 


can Government insists on ‘‘most- 


Nazis and Catholic Church are now 


Neighborly enough to employ, first of all, 


community. That’s how neighborly a milkman 


| favored nation” treatment in its | locked in their bitterest quarrel. men and women in his immediate locality. should be. That’s how neighborly Sealtest 
France with an opportunity to take observed: _commercial affairs with other On June 19, Reichsfuehrer Hitler Neichborly enough to spend practically all ot member companies are. 
care of some pressing domestic “I can only say what we have al- = countries. is scheduled to address 600 of his ee ee ee ie 


matters, to say nothing of giving 
the Soviets a chance to hold another 


spectacular “spy trial.” 


— 


| 
| 


ways said, that any practical steps 
which can be proposed for arrest- 
ing the arms race, this Government 


Previously, 150 conservative mem- 
bers of the House of Commons had 
adopted a resolution warning the 


oldest and most trusted followers 
on Polish frontier problems in a 
medieval castle in East Prussia. 


gallon of gasoline. 


FORD “60” OWNERS REPORT 
22-27 MILES PER GALLON 


First built for England and France, two years ago, the 60-horse- 
power Ford V-8 is writing remarkable mileage records on 
American roads today. Private owners, fleet operators, and cab é 
companies alike report averages of from 22 to 27 miles on a oe 


costing less to run than any other Ford car ever built, it sells at 
the lowest Ford price in years. That’s double economy! 


performance and greater gasoline mileage this year than ever. 


Both engine sizes are built into the same roomy car, of the 
same advanced design, with the same modern features of 
comfort and dependability that make the 1937 Ford V-8— 
unquestionably THE QUALITY CAR IN THE LOW-PRICE FIELD, 


in the United States. 


The “60” delivers V-8 smoothness and quiet at speeds up poo +4) at Dearbor a — 
to 70 miles an hour and its older brother, the “85,” gives top BEGIN AT eee ae 


This price is for the 60-horsepower Coupe, illustrated above, 
equipped with front and rear bumpers, spare tire, horn, wind- 
shield wiper, sun visor, glove compartment, and ash tray. 


$ A MONTH, after usual down-payment, buys any model. 

1937 Ford V-8 Car — from any Ford dealer —- anywhere 
Ask your Ford dealer about the 
easy payment plans of the Universal Credit Company. 


every dollar of his sales in his home town 
— to purchase supplies and equipment. Neigh- 
horly enough to feel that the taxes he pays the 
community are his just obligation, as a citizen. 

By such standards, Sealtest member com- 
panics qualify as “neighborly enough milkmen.” 

They buy, from their neighbors, a total of 
twenty million gallons of gasoline annually. 
They feed their horses eleven hundred carloads 
of hay bought from their farmer friends. Many 


@ SEALTEST, INc., maintains a unified program of 
dairy research and laboratory-control directed by 
some of the country’s foremost food-scientists. A 
separate division of National Dairy Products Corpora- 
tion, it awards the Sealtest Symbol to those foods 
produced by National Dairy Companies under Seal- 
test supervision. Found on the nation’s leading 
brands of ice cream, milk and other dairy products, 
the Sealtest Symbol is the buy- 
ing guide of millions of consum- 
ers. Make it your guide too. 
Copyright 1937 by Sealtest, Inc. 
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You can fill the tank of your Ford “60” and drive all day — 44 44 erent ined 
300 to 400 miles without stopping again for fuel. Besides 1300 dv til the chamber 
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Cartoonist Elderman in the Washington Post 


Go Through at Your Own Risk 


What the Editors 
Are Saying About: 


1. Enlarging the Merit System 


2. Veterans Insurance Extension 


3. Flood Control Policies 


EQUEST from the President to leaders in Con- 
gress that all Government positions, except 
those of the “policy-forming” ciass, be put under 
the Civil Serivce is indorsed by all commenting ed- 
itors in principle, but 69 per cent believe that so 
many positions have been placed under the spoils 
system in the present Administration that a change 
at this time would be practically impossible. To 31 
per cent, the President’s request appears to be fea- 
sible. and immediate action to that end is urged. 
It is argued that it is high time that Congress 
should take such action. It is also advised that if 
the merit system is to be installed in all agencies of 
the Government. the Civil Service Commission 
should be given full authority to hold competitive 
examinations for all Federal employes. 
Much emphasis is placed on the development 
of the desire for patronage among members of Con- 
gress, with resulting damage to the merit system. 


Veterans Insurance Victory 


OMMENTING newspapers are evenly divided as 

to the wisdom of the President’s veto of the bill 

to extend the conversion date of veterans’ insur- 

ance, and of the overwhelming vote in Congress 
overriding the veto. 

This measure, dealing with the insurance that 

Was provided in the World War, gave five more 


Cartoonist Talburt jor the Scripps-Howard Geaumaere 
Knee Deep in June! 


years for the veterans to have an opportunity to 
convert their policies into permanent forms of in- 
surance. . 

Support of the President’s action is accompanied 
by statements that the extension of this privilege 
to the soldiers is financially detrimental to the in- 
terests of former service men who have already 
taken advantage of the right to change to perma- 
nent policies. 

On the other side is the contention that the ef- 
fect of offering this privilege is not serious enough 
to deny the desires of some of the former soldiers, 
especially when their request had the favorable 
action of the veterans’ organizations. 


National Flood Control 


LOOD-CON'PROL features of the President’s pro- 
posal that the Government establish regional 
systems in connection with various areas of the 
country are greeted with marked differences of 
opinion. While the President’s proposal for flood 
control is supported by 32 per cent of commenting 
newspapers, it is held by 68 per cent to be too elab- 
orate for inimediate work of an effective nature, 
and to be objectionable where it takes the Govern- 
ment into the power business. 

It is agreed by most of the editors that flood con- 
trol is an urgent matter in the Ohio Valley, and 
less import«nt in many other parts of the country, 
but these ¢«°>mmentators feel that backers of Ohio 
control should concede that the problem is national 
in scope and best treated in that way. 

Objections that are put forward emphasize the 
great cost and the need of undertaking engineer- 
ing projects which will prevent floods without being 
dependent on the business of producing electricity. 


THE DUTY OF A TAXPAYER: HOW EDITORS SEE IT 


+ 


HE attack of the President and Secretary 

Morgenthau upon certain citizens of wealth 

for tax avoidance is indorsed fully by 51 per 

cent of commenting newspapers but 49 per cent 

incline to the view that taxpayers are obliged to 
pay no more than the law requires. 


Many of the editors who approve the Presi- 
dent’s sentiments also advise that the govern- 
ment has a duty to the taxpayer to reduce ex- 
penses, Others argue that federal extravagance 
dampens the enthusiasm of the citizen in con- 
tributing to such expenses. There is a vast dif- 
ference between “tax evasion” and “tax avoid- 
ance,” these editors point out. 


“Tt is true,” advises the 


HEAVY TAXATION, 

Rochester 
COMPLICATED LAWS, (Ind.), “that as heavy 
MAY EXPLAIN ALL = Government s pending 
ing brings heavy taxation, and our tax laws be- 
come more complicated, there is at once more 
incentive and more opportunity for evasions by 
those who pay the higher rates. 

“But that is no excuse for them, nor is this 
deliberate scheming to find loopholes in the tax 
laws a pretty thing.” 

“The Government could expect a more co- 
operative spirit,” advises the Youngstown Vin- 
dicator (Dem.), “if it were not for extravagant 
Government borrowing and spending. Tax- 


payers are not happy about paying large levies 
when they see their money handled so care- 


lessly.” 
“Many of the devices employed to escape tax 


payments,” declares the Portland Oregon Jour- 
smack of the specious court plead- 


nal (Ind.), “ 
ings by which offenders seek to escape justice. 


“The usual excuse, that the evaders didn’t like 
the tax law, isn't enough. The way to nullify 


an improper law is to repeal it.” 
“It is a question of law and government,’ 


Times-Union 


says 
the Fort Wayne News-Sentinel (Rep.), “not pri- 
marily a question of morals, as Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Morgenthau would have the country be- 


Cartoonist Brown in the New York Herald-Tribune 


Not Worrying About the Big Pests 


lieve. . . . Taxes are paid because the law re- 
quires such action, rather than because the in- 
dividual taxpayer feels.moral compulsion to di- 
vide his earnings with the Treasury. 
“Emphasis upon ‘moral avoidance of the in- 
tent of the law’ will furnish no very sound ex- 
cuse for the tolerance of sloppy legislation.” 


DUTY OF CONGRESS “Ee investigation dis- 


closes that evasions were 
TO MAKE TAX LAWS unethical rather than il- 


READ MORE CLEARLY legal,” advises the Sioux 
City (Iowa) Tribune (Ind.), “Congress has a re- 
sponsibility to enact better legislation. 

“Courts can hardly be expected to convict men 
for what should have been included in the law.” 

“Mr. Roosevelt,” says the Charlotte Observer 
(Dem.), “has addressed himself to a conspicuous 
evil.... It would be regrettable, in the mean- 
time, if the Administration should dramatically 
undertake to fling this wickedness of a few on 
the screen for the public’s observation and in- 
spection for the purpose of arousing further 


frictions and stirring up a more violent spirit of 
social antagonisms.” 

“It seems,” states the Springfield (Mass.) 
Daily News (Dem.), “there is more squirming 
to escape taxation than in making money, if 
that were possible.” 


“The fair-minded American,” concludes the 
Miami Daily News (Dem.), “will have no trou- 
ble to form a judgment of the matter laid before 
the country by the President. The tax laws 
being as they are, they should be enforced with 
precision.” 


“The President,” re- 
marks the New York 
ADMINISTRATION, Herald Tribune (Rep.), 
FOR EVILS ALLEGED “spoke of red herrings 
which would be drawn across his trail. He is, 
of course, the master drawer of herrings him- 
self. Indeed, this particular message stands out 
as one of the best examples of his skill in this 
art. His desire is obvious, to give the impres- 
sion that it is the failure of the rich to pay their 
income taxes which is responsible for the failure 
of the government to balance budget.” 


“The real blame lies on the Administration, 
first, for failing to make the law foolproof with 
respect to tax dodging; second, for not broad- 
ening the base of the income tax structure to 
include a larger share of the nation’s income; 
third, for making estimates of receipts which 
were far too optimistic, and fourth, and most 
important, for failing to reduce government ex- 
penditures.” 


“The right of the taxpayer to avail himself 
of every opportunity that the terms of the law 
afford him to keep his taxes at the minimum is 
unquestionable in reason, morals and law,” as 
viewed by the Wall Street Journal (Ind.). 


“It is not the only duty of government,” ac- 
cording to the Omaha World-Herald (Ind.), “to 
get after the tax-dodgers and tax-swindlers— 
and get after them hard. It is equally a’ duty to 
strive unceasingly to make the tax burden, how- 
ever heavy, one limited by the strict necessities 
of government and imposed under the laws that 
are wise and equitable.” 


PUTTING BLAME OF 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 


Editor's Note: Letters of com- 
ment and suggestion are invited. 
Those not. intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached if 
published, should be so marked. Even 
if initials only are to be printed, let- 
ters must be signed and address 
given. 


Stones From a Glass House? 

Sir:—The inconsistency of the “powers 
that be” in Washington is appalling. The 
President thinks that rich who try to 
escape taxes by incorporating themselves, 
etc., are the worst kind of citizens. Yet he 
and the members of Congress eliminate 
themselves altogether while requiring 
every single person who earns as little 
as $1,000 per year to disgorge his part. 

The records show that when the Presi- 
dent recently returned from his fishing 
trip, since he has been in office he has 
traveled 105,000 miles and been away 
from Washington 672 days, yet now he 
is criticizing the Supreme Court for tak- 
ing a vacation. One should not call the 
kettle black when his own pot is cov- 
ered with soot a foot thick. 

Lexington, Ky. B. M. JAMES. 


x 


Official Tax Avoidance 

Sir:—As the French say, “it is to laugh” 
when one reads the impassioned speech 
expressing horror at the morals and dis- 
honesty of the tax-evaders.... To my 
mind, the gratest tax-dodgers are the 
employes, Federal, State and municipal 
supported by the ,average citizen and 
giving toward the expenses of Govern- 
men just nothing. There is no reason 
why public employes should net pay 
an income tax. B. A. F. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


x * 


Undefeated by the Machine 

Sir:—It is eood to see you fighting 
that fatalistic idea that “America is 
finished,” that all frontiers are gone, and 
that technological unemployment is an 
unfathomable problem. 

Surprising it is that so many of our 
would-be leaders, mimicked by thousands 
of equally unthinking citizens, spend 
hours of time and thousands of words 
telling us that machinery has ruined us 


Lilbourn, Mo. 


and that we are doomed to unending 
bread lines and to politically exploited 
relief rolis.... 

Unemployment may be helped by va- 
rious proposed measures, but the final 
test will prove that only by producing 
more, better, and an accelerating variety 
of necessities, comforts and luxuries 
may we elminate unemployment.... 

How fatalistic it ig to admit that a 
few machines, wonderful and sensible as 
they are, have ruined humanity because 


of the dumbness of human beings. Ma- 


chinery has made possible the elimina- 
tion of human slavery, yet we curse 
machinery, blaming all of our own greed, 
narrowness and inanity upon. it. 

LINDELL F. BAGLEY. 


Condemns Scarcity Economy 

Sir:—I thank you for the editorial, 
“Job-Makers of America,” in the issue 
of May 17. Give us more of this char- 
acter; it is what the United States 
needs—productive enterprise instead of 
flimflamming, and scarcity doctrines and 
planned economy by racketeering poli- 
ticians or a Santa Claus Government. 
Altoona, Pa. A. F. HELTMAN. 

x * 


The Strike Epidemic 

Sir:—New Deal law upholds what they 
term “peaceful picketing.” “Peaceful” 
nothing! . .. They are not there for 
peace, but to bulldoze and intimidate the 
owners and others wanting work and 
hog the whole thing themselves... . 

No one until now ever dreamed that 
an attempt te destroy property rights 
could ever be winked at from the White 
House and from Congress, much less 
aided by the very authorities elected to 
pr »tect the inalienable right to own and 
manage property. 

Every one who reads knows that Henry 
Ford has always been the working man’s 
best friend. He has divided profits with 
his workers so liberally that they have 
been enabled to top the highest stundard 
of living ever attained by the working 
man. ... Yet the King Bee of the “‘sit- 
downers” has threatened to invade his 
works and stir up all the hell he can.... 

That labor has the right to organize 
cannot be denied. That it has the right 
to strike is als» true. But that these 
strikers have the right to seize and hold 


property that does not belong to them is 
absolutely false. ... 

At the beginning of this “sit-down” 
racket, had Michigan had a real Gov- 
ernor and the United States a real Presi- 
dent, they would have set foot on the 
match the moment it struck the grass 
and have instantly smothered out the 
blaze; but instead they dilly-dallied on 
the job until it had burst into a general 
conflagration that has swept the whole 
country. C. B. STUART. 
Oldtown, Ky. 


x * 


“Cannot Get Past Picket Lines” 

Sir:—Believe it or not, I am in re- 
ceipt of a letter from the Post Office De- 
partment in Youngstown, Ohio, in which 
they state they are not delivering what 
they term “unusual” mail, viz. clothing, 
food, etc., in the form of parcel post mail 
to the Republic Steel Corporation in 
Youngstown. They state “se cannot get 
past the picket lines with mail of this 
kind.” It has always been my _ under- 
standing that it is a penitentiary offense 
to thus tamper with or interrupt the 
U. S. mails. Why is there an exception 
in this instance? The people who use 
the mails have a right to know. Who 
is responsible for this situation? Will 
the Postmaster General see that our 
postal laws are enforced? Has he the 
authority to make exceptions to the law? 
Let’s have the cards on the table, face 
up! ROBER™ N. CARSON. 
Davenport, Ia. 

x 


A Photographer’s Error 

Sir:—We disapprove of prevarication, 
and believe that one of the worst places 
it can be practiced is in the press, as 
some of the people still believe what 
they read in newspapers. 

So it was with great displeasure that 
we received copics of The Uniied States 
News showing a picture taken in Con- 
gressman Sutphin’s office the latter part 
of May, 1937, in which Miss Eleanor 
Kennedy, Miss Natalie Lacey, Mr. Ken- 
neth Anderson and Mr. Arnold Ascher- 
feld are reeding a letter from Con- 
gressman Sutphin to one of his con- 
stituents, and to find it captioned as 
follows: 

“Wanted—A CIO Charter by Con- 
gressional Secretaries — Secretaries to 


members of: Congress complete organiza- 
tion of a new Congressional Guild and 
vote 21-1 to apply for a charter in the 
Committee for Industrial Organization. 
Photo shows members of the ‘Little 
Congress’ readinng the proposed charter. 
Left to right: (and then a listing of our 
names and official connections.)” 

The masthead of your newspaper car- 
ries the word “AUTHENTIC” and people 
are encouraged to believe that The 
United States News is not a “yellow 
journal.” We would appreciate a let- 
ter from you, as editor of this paper, in 
explanation, and regretting that this un- 
warranted caption was used in connec- 
tion with the photograph. 

We do not approve of CIO tactics, 
and have no desire to participate in 
them. Miss Lacey is the only one of us 
who belong to the Little Congress, and 
Mr. Ascherfeld is the only congressional 
secretary in the picture. Can you 
imagine what would be said by any in- 
dusirialist to whom we might apply for 
employment, who knew of this publica- 
tion? 

A vote of 21 secretaries out of 435 of 
those who serve members of the House 
of tepresentatives is hardly a _ repre- 
sentative balloting and it might be rea- 
sonably asked why the press considered 
the action of this hardly noticeable mi- 
nority as representative of the feelings 
of tle group, especially on such a con- 
troversial question. 

It is difficult to measure the harm that 
has been done, and we feel that it is up 
to you to make all possible amends. For 
this reason, we will appreciate an early 
reply. 

ARNOLD E. ASCHERFELD, 
KENNETH ANDERSON, 
ELEANOR KENNEDY. 
Washington, D. C. 
x * 

(Editor's Note: The United States 
News sincerely regrets that “this unwar- 
ranted caption” was used in connection 
with the photograph mentioned and 
hastens to assure Messrs. Ascherfeld and 
Anderson and Miss Kennedy that the 
picture, with the accompanying caption, 
was supplied in the regular service of 
Underwood & Underwood. There was no 
reason to question the correctness of the 
caption at that time but it since appears 
that a very serious error was made by 
the photographer.) 


Cartoonist Chamberlain for the King Features Syndicate 


The Crack-Down 


commenting newspapers. 


Editorial Comment, 


Pro and Con, on: 
1. | The Republic Steel Strike 


2. Attitude Toward Spain 


3. Repeal of the “Red Rider” 


EWSPAPERS which comment on the labor 
struggle in the Chicago area between the C.1LO. 
and Republic Steel are convinced without excep- 
tion that the course of the strikers is not within 
the provisions of the Wagner Labor Law. 

Federal and local governments also are criticized 
for failure to protect employes who — chosen to 
continue at work. 

It is argued that the proper procedure for the 
strikers would have been to petition the National 


Labor Relations Board to hold an election to de- 
termine who should represent the employes; and 


if they won to take legal action for collective bar- 
gaining. 


One point of view, voiced by some of the com- 


menting newspapers, is that the purpose of the 
strike is to establish a closed shop, which the Wag- 
ner Act does provide for. 


Neutrality Toward Spain 


N THE face of demands from. minority groups in 

Congress that the American neutrality law be 
applied to Germany and Italy in connection with 
the struggle in Spain, the failure of the Govern- 
ment to take action is upheld by 54 per cent of 
Comment favorable to 
neutrality action is offered by 46 per cent of the 
press. 

Those who desire drastic action believe that this 


Cartoonist Homan for the United Feature Syndicate 


Sitting Tight 


QO 


country should cut off supplies to all belligerent na- 
tions. These extremists interpret the conference 
between Secretary Hull and German and Spanish 
envoys as a warning that the United States may be 
impelled to proclaim neutrality. 

In opposition it is argued that the recently en- 
acted law is unprecedented in Its drastic provisions 
and that its application under present conditions 
in Europe might not be strictly neutral. 

It is further urged that strong action at the pres- 
ent time might be in itself a cause of war, with the 
result of dragging the country into a conflict which 
it desires to avoid. 

Additional arguments are based upon the belief 
that the European participants are trying to limit 
the struggle to Spain and that it is wise to await 
the results of their proposed action. 


Repeal of the “Red Rider’ 


LL commenting newspapers indorse Congress ac- 
tion in repealing the “Red Rider” law, which 
required all teachers in the District of Columbia to 
swear monthly that they had not taught com- 
munism in the schools. 

The law is described by some as the most absurdly 
extreme of all the red-baiting laws of this type. 
Editors are impressed by the fact that the law “was 
enforced for nearly two years in the face of pro- 
tests from thousands of people quite as patriotic 
as the few who sponsored the legislation.” 

It is also argued that a threat to freedom of 
teaching at the National Capital might have had 
an evil effect on the teaching systems of many 
States. 
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tabor: 


State restrictions on strikes. 
Public servants and employes 
of profit-seeking enterprises. 


N periods like the present, when 
| returning prosperity sets the 
stage for numerous strikes, the 
stage is set also for reconsideration 
of a far-reaching question, namely: 
Are there certain industries 
which the public will refuse to tol- 
erate strikes? 

This question came to the fore 
last week with the outbreak of a 
brief strike in the plants of a power 
company in Michigan, which for a 
day, deprived 350,000 people of the 
use of electricity. 

The strike itself was a “wildcat” 
one, based on a misunderstanding. 
As employes of the Consumers 
Power Company, supplying current 
to the Saginaw Valley, including the 
industrial city of Flint, pulled the 
switches and walked out, their rep- 
resentatives, the United Automobile 
Workers, were actually signing an 
agreement with the company. The 
agreement provided for recognition 
of the union as sole bargaining 
agency and for wage Increases and 
a standard 40-hour week. 

Governor Murphy immediately 
stepped in. He told union leaders 
that service must be restored im- 
mediately. It was. 

Strikes in power plants have been 
prohibited by law in Michigan since 
1912. The Governor told union lead- 
ers that he was prepared to en- 
force the law. At the same time, the 
president of the union involved 
summoned the leaders of the strike, 
declaring that disciplinary action 
would be taken against them for 
their illegal stoppage of work. 

It is part of Governor Murphy’s 
program for new labor legislation 


13 


LIMITING THE RIGHT TO STRIKE + 


+ the arrest of six pickets, who had 


in- | 


a} 


~—Wide World 


“UPPERS” AND “LOWERS” ON THE STEEL STRIKE FRONT 
prog ee sleeping cars brought within the company grounds of 
the Republic Steel Corporation for non-striking workers to 


sleep in. 


When city officials recently ordered the corporation to 


cease housing the workers in the plant on the grounds that such 
action violated health ordinances, the corporation had the Pull- 
mans shunted into the 


steel plant grounds. 


| 
| 
| 


that strikes should be still further + tain conditions. 


restricted in industries essential to 
the orderly conduct of affairs. An- 
other part of his program is that 
the State should be empowered to 
take over and operate factories that 
are closed by strikes. A bill con- 
taining this feature has already 
passed one house. 


LEGALITY OF UTILITY STRIKES 
Whether or not a ban should 
generally be placed on strikes in 
power plants is a question on which 
opinion is divided. The labor move- 
ment itself recognizes, in the terms 
of union charters, strike limitations 
in Government service and in fire 
and police departments and munici- 
palities. The President of the 
United States is empowered by law 
to forbid railroad strikes under cer- 


Many States and 
cities require a pledge not to strike 
before giving employment to police- 
men, firemen, teachers and certain 
other groups of workers. 

Union spokesmen point out, how- 
ever, that there is a difference be- 
tween forbidding strikes of public 
employes and those of public utili- 
ties. This, they say, lies in the fact 
that the utility companies are 
operated for private profit while the 
public services are not. 


“HOLIDAY” AT LANSING 
Michigan was the scene of two 

other brief but spectacular strikes 

last week, each of them a one-day 


“holiday” at Lansing, the State 
capital. 
The first strike was called on 


June 2 by CIO unions to protest 


been arrested on criminal warrants. 
Michigan has a law which makes 
picketing illegal. Picketing was in 
behalf of employes of.a wrecking 
company, which was holding out 
against a demand for wage in- 
creases. 


Cars driven by strikers tied up 
traffic and union sympathizers sur- 
rounded the city hall, where the 
pickets were detained. Governor 
Murphy addressed the crowd and 
traffic was soon restored in response 
to his words. He promised to in- 
vestigate whether civil rights had 
been invaded when, for instance, 
one of the pickets, the wife of a 
union official, had been taken from 
her bed by the sheriff at 2 a. m., 
leaving three small children alone 
at home. 

The next day the A. F. of L. unions 
also declared a protest holiday, tie- 
ing up all building operations for 
the day. The protest was similarly 
against the arrest of the pickets. 
Relations between the A. F. of L. 
and the CIO unions in Lansing were 


declared by spokesmen to be of the 
friendliest. 


COURTS VS. LABOR BOARD 


Echoes of recent sit-down strikes 
were heard last week when 39 mem- 
bers of a CIO union were given jail 
sentences and fined for contempt of 
court in refusing to vacate the plant 
of the Fansteel Metallurgical Com- 
pany in Chicago. 

The same court came into con- 
flict with the Labor Board, against 
which it issued an injunction last 
week against holding an employe 
election in the plant of this same 
company. Ground for the injunc- 
tion was that the election should not 
be held until the court had disposed 
of all cases growing out of the re- 
cent strike. 

The Board’s attorneys reminded 
the court that interference with its 
duties was punishable by a fine of 


+ Views, 


{Continued from Page 10.] 


gro Congress expressed fears that 
the bill woypld increase inequi- 
ties affecting Negroes, including un- 
warranted wage differentials such 
as he declared had obtained legal 
sanction through NRA codes. 
Austin Leavy, head of the Still- 
water Virginia Worsted Mills, ad- 
vocated providing “ a running in- 
ventory of the unemployed,” with 
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Pro and Con, 


Congress compelling automatic 
shortening of hours when unem- 
ployment reached certain levels and 
an increase in hour schedules when 
the number of jobless decreased. 


CONTENTIONS OF CIO 

Among other opposing witnesses 
were Guy L. Harrington of the Na- 
tional Publishers’ Association; John 
W. O'Leary, president of the Ma- 
chine & Allied Products Institute; 


+ 


On Wage-Hour Bill 


+ 


and Herbert Gutterson, president of + that it would increase mass purchas- 


the Institute of Carpet Manufac- 
turers. 

As the week’s most prominent wit- 
ness favorable to the bill, before the 
barrage of opposition testimony set 
in, John L. Lewis, although opposing 
interference with wage contracts 
set up through collective bargaining, 
gave his general indorsement to the 
measure on four main grounds: (1) 


“Stan dardizing on 


The blooming mill—in this powerful machine the 


steel ingots are rolled°to smaller sections —“ blooms.” 


Steel realiy 


does speed production” 


“Our production manager tells me 
that the use of J&L steel enables 
him to increase output, and at the 
same time produce a finer finished 
product that is even more salable. 


“Cost figures that are coming through now back up his 
statement. They show that the costs of our production 
operations have been cut as much as 10%. I think this 
is a good figure and conclusively proves that the use of 
J&L steel exclusively is saving us money every day.” 

These are not the statements of any one man, but depict 


over the country. 


essing and shipment. 


the experience of a great number of manufacturers all 


Jones & Laughlin steel is made in a wide variety of 
sizes, shapes, and grades. 
cluded in the class of plain carbon steels is available irom 
this one source. And each is made under the watchful 
eye of expert metallurgists ... from ore to finished proc- 


Almost every product in- 


A trained technical staff is available to help you utilize 
steel to best advantage . . 
many Jones & Laughlin steel products. 
on J&L for all your steel needs . . . and save money. 


. when you use any of the 
Standardize 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


MAKERS 


OF HIGH QUALITY 


PITTSBURGH. PENNSYLVANIA 


IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS SINCE i856 


Concrete Reinforcement - 
Sheets - 


Steel Piling 


J&L PRODUCTS: Hot Rolled Bars, Plates and Shapes + Lightweight Channels 


Railroad Spikes and Tie Plates - 
Cold Finished Bars and Shapes - 


Wire Rods and Wire Products 
Products + Tin Plate, Black Sheets and Manufacturing Ternes - 


Fabricated Structural Work + Coke By-Products 


* Hot and Cold Rolled Strip and 


* Junior Beams «+ Bars for 


* Seamless & Welded Tubular 


ing power; (2) that by reducing 
hours it would spread employment; 
(3) that it would provide workers 
with ‘‘a greater measure ‘of leisure 
and economic well-being;” (4) that 
it would encourage unionization and 
“industrial emancipation” for work- 
ers. 

The Lewis testimony led to a 
sharp clash between the witness and 
Senator Holt (Dem) of West Vir- 
ginia. 

“You can’t get funny with me!” 
Mr. Lewis, scowling under his heavy 
eyebrows, warned the Senator. 


“As far as I’m concerned, Mr. 
Lewis is not going to bulldoze this 
committee as he has done to some 
public officials,” retorted the youth- 
ful West Virginia lawmaker, who 
broke with the labor leader during 
the last political campaign. 


Isador Lubin, Federal Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics, supported 
the bill with testimony regarding 
conditions it is designed to remedy. 
He quoted statistics showing that 
the annual income of a third of all 
industrial workers in the United 
States is less than $1,250. 

Other figures concerning low-in- 
come groups were cited in testi- 
mony of E. L. Oliver, executive vice 
president of Labor’s Non-Partisan 
League. 


CHOICE OF BUREAUCRACIES 

Mrs. Ellinore M. Herrick, New 
York regional director of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, min- 
imized objections to administrative 
costs, declaring that more value 
would be given under the proposed 
law than under NRA, and that Gov- 
ernment bureaucracy to administer 
it would be preferable to the “pri- 
vate corporate bureaucracy” handl- 
ing NRA. She scouted the idea that 
Labor Standards Board would ex- 
ercise “autocratic” powers. 


$5,000 and a year’s imprisonment. 
In Maine, a State court fined and 
sent to jail nine strikers who had 
disobeyed an anti-picketing injunc- 
tion. The injunction had _ been 


granted on the theory that the Na- | 
tional Labor Relations Act forbids | 
strikes before a bargaining agency 
is chosen by the workers. The union 


| 
| pointed out that the Act specifically 


provides that the right to strike is 
not abridged by its terms. 
(For an account of the steel 
Strike see page 2.) 
JOHN W. TAYLOR. 


Lettuce requires 70 to 150 
days to mature, according 
40 conditions 


Packing bouses ave sanitary, 
rigidly inspected by state 
and federal authorities 


"Snow icing,’’ dramatic 

and modern, preserves the 

crisp freshness of Iceberg 
lettuce 


The SFRD (Santa Fe Refrigerator Department) moves much of America’s perishables 


California and Arizona fields supply nearly 90% of the nation’s lettuce movement 


Lettuce 


4,000,000,000 Salads on Wheels 


Beside a packing house rests a Santa Fe refrigerator car. Within the 
car, stacked high, are crates of lettuce @ From a squat machine a metal 
pipe, like a cannon barrel, thrusts through the car door @ Into the 
machine whirling cups draw finely crushed ice. From the pipe issues | 
a blast of snowy crystals. Over the piled crates sweeps the blizzard, 
sifting, settling, laying a moist and frosty blanket over all. Perishables | 


thus ‘“‘snow iced” command a premium in their distant markets @ To 
such plants in California and Arizona move the Nation’s salads—hun- 
dreds of millions of heads of “Iceberg” lettuce, field fresh, their crisp, 
compact hearts easier to preserve, delightful to eat @ “Trimmers” re- 
move the outer leaves with a knife, cull inferior heads. “Packers” sort 
perfect heads, pack them tightly in standard crates lined with water- 
proof paper—stems up, in three layers, with cracked ice between. The 
paper is folded over; a power press applies a cover, away wheel our 
“Icebergs” to the refrigerator car @ We like our lettuce; need its iron, 
calcium, carbohydrate, protein, vitamins; eat ic more hugely each year 
@ Three things alone permit us to have our fill—the shipping qual- 
ities of firm, tight-headed “Iceberg”’ lettuce; the ideal conditions for 
its growth on a vast scale in California and Arizona; the speed, effi- 
ciency and flexibility of railroad refrigerator service. 


firm, tight-headed lettuce known as ‘‘Iceberg,”’ 


« America’s consumption of lettuce has grown tremendously since the development of rail- 
road refrigerator cars, and the introduction to California and Arizona of seed producing that 
that can be shipped great distances in field- i 


fresh condition @ In 1936 California shipped over 45,000 cars, and Arizona nearly 12,000 cars 
of lettuce @ Santa Fe’s fast, efficient and dependable refrigerator service plays a vital part in : 
supplying America’s tables with fresh fruits and vegetables in endless variety. 


CRAWFORD NOTCH 


within the shadow ef 


MT. WASHINGTON 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Discriminating people 
return each summer 
to the Crawford House 
at Crawford Notch. 
Up-to-date rooming 
space—the best of food 
—musie by Boston 
Symphony  plavers — 
Golf - Tennis - Swim- 
ming - Riding - Boat- 
ing - Hiking - no hev 
fever. Sercan June %6- 
Oct. 5. Rates with 
meals *6 a day and 
up. Booklet and diag- 
nosis of weekly rates- 
address: 


Barron Hotel Co. 
Crawford Notch, 


Or ask Mr. F 
Travel Offices. 


CRAWFORD NEW HAMPSHIRE 


have been before. 


present levels. 


SIX 


WISE IDEA: 


invest in America’s finest motor car 
at this year’s low prices 


America’s finest motor cars—the 1937 Packard Twelves and Packard 
Super Eights—today are priced far lower than such luxury cars ever 


it seems most likely that these low prices cannot last very 
much longer. Labor and material costs throughout industry are ascending 


steeply, rapidly. And it is well-nigh impossible to foresee an early return to 


So, unquestionably, this is the opportune time to place your order for the 
: Packard ‘Iwelve or Packard Super Light you want ... this is the most 


advantageous time to purchase the greatest value in motoring. 


Don’t forget that in addition to saving you a substantial sum this step 
also will bring you the one car that offers you two lives . . . extraordinarily 
long mechanical life and long enduring style life. 


PACKARD 
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The National Income: 
Its Volume a Surprise 


Almost doubled in four years. Busi- 
ness makes savings. Expected in- 
crease for 1937 


HE measuring rod now is being applied to last 

year’s prosperity as a basis for gauging that of 

the present year. What shows up is turning out 
to be a surprise. 

Actually, American workingmen and farmers and 
businessmen and financiers produced a net income 
in 1936 of 63.8 billion dollars, on the basis of cal- 
culations made by Robert R. Nathan, head of the 
national income section of the Department of Com- 
merce. | 

This is an increase of nearly nine billion dollars 
from the previous year and represents a sensa- 
tional gain in view of the fact that price increases 
accounted for very little of that increase. When 
price differences between 1929 and 1936 are taken 
into account the national income is within striking 
distance of the 80 billion dollar income of 1929. 
The gain is from 39.5 billion in 1932, the year of 
lowest national income. 

When President Roosevelt ventured to apply this 
measuring rod last fall he startled Mr. Nathan and 
others with a flat statement that in four years the 
country’s total produced income had risen from 35 
to 65 billions. The experts thought that his guess 
was off five billions at each end. They turned out 
to be wrong at the upper end of the estimate. 


OUTLOOK OF FEDERAL CASH 


Bonus payments, which stirred up trade in man- 
ufactured goods; work relief which resulted in dis- 
bursement of more than a billion dollars in wages; 
and drought which helped bring about a supply 
and demand situation in agriculture that resulted 
in a huge increase in farmer income, accounted 
for the bulk of the gain from 1935. 

But not all of this income produced by the work- 
ers and the farmers and the merchants and the 
financiers of the country was paid out in the form 
of wages and salaries and dividends and interest 
and other items. 

Of the 63.8 billions of income produced, Mr. 
Nathan finds that 62.1 billions were paid out, rep- 
resenting a gain of 7.4 billions over 1935. Of this 
gain nearly 5. billions are accounted for in wage 
payments and a billion and one-half represents in- 
creased dividends to stockholders, forced out in 
part by the new Federal surtax on retained corpo- 
Tation income. 


SOME SAVINGS TO BUSINESS 


This means that American business last year was 
able to make some savings, after it had paid out 
many more billions in the depression years than 
were produced in those years. 

As for 1937, estimates now are for a sharp new 
increase in national income due in part to the 


higher prices that are prevailing and to a first: 


half of the year much more active than the first 
half of 1936. A minimum of 70 billion dollars is 
being mentioned. 

The figures reflect a period of relative prosperity. 
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The Voice 
of Government 


Where economy begins. Needs of so- 
ciety and industry. Five years’ ac- 
complishments of the PWA. 


JESSE H. JONES, Chairman, Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation: ‘All too often we send represen- 
tatives to Congress to see how much they can get out 
of the Treasury for their districts. If not successful, 
we elect someone else. We fool ourselves because 
your pocketbook and mine are the Federal Treasury. 
... If Congress at this session voted taxes enough, 
or reduced appropriations for relief or other pur- 
poses sufficient to balance the budget, half the 
members would not be reelected. The place to begin 
economizing is at home.” (From an address, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, June 10). 


* + * 


ARTHUR E. MORGAN, Chairman, Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority: “Civilization can be mined and ex- 
hausted, or cultivated and harvested. There can 
be no stable society, no stable government, no stable 
Civilization, except as we see other factors than in- 
come, or prestige or power as controls of our actions. 
- .. American business is too far flung, too complex, 
to rely upon clever shrewdness to sustain it. We 
cannot prosper so well if we withdraw half our 
energies from production and spend them non- 
productively in watching each other or in conflict.” 
(From an address at North Carolina State College 
of Agriculture, Raleigh, June 7). 


HAROLD L. ICKES, Secretary of the Interior and 
Administrator of Public Works: “As the Public 
Works Administration this week begins its fifth 
year, there ase thousands of completed PWA proj- 
ects serving millions of people in hundreds of com- 
munities. 

“PWA launched the largest construction program 
in history. It made possible four-fiftis of al] pub- 
lic construction in the United States during the 
past four years. It created at the sites of projects 
a billion and a half man-hours of work at pre- 
vailing wages, keeping thousands off of relief rolls. 
An additional three and a half billion man-hours 
of regular employment was created ir mines, for- 
ests, manufacturing plants and in transportation. 
PWA has released over $1,126,000,000 for Wages to 
workers on construction cites and nearly $2,000,- 
000,000 for materials. Approximately 70 per cent 
of all of schools built since 1933 were erected with 
PWA aid. Also, PWA aid resulted in building 42 
per cent of hospital buildings and facilities when 
communities were unable to meet such needs. 

(From a PWA statement June 13). 


O 
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tae pace of recovery continued to slow during.May, when business 
activity was only 1.8 per cent above May, 1936. 

Higher prices and strikes affected this pace. 

Comparisons on the map above are with the national trend. May busi-, 
ness about coincided with that trend in the 11 States showing a single 
Improvement over 1936 was greater than the national average 


“ 
. 


sun 


BETTER THAN|| 
NATIONAL AVERAGE 
wey 

ZIT. EQUAL TO 
NATIONAL AVERAGE 


BELOW 
NATIONAL AVERAGE 


in the 24 States with a double “sun.” In 13 States with “suns” in eclipse, 
activity either did not increase or fell below the national trend. 


These maps, revealing the general trend in each State, are prepared by 


The United States News from the Federal Reserve Board report of 
check payments in 271 cities. Figures are corrected by adjustment for 
business days and wholesale price changes. 


DOES INDUSTRY FACE 


SETBACK, TEMPORARY 


OR PROLONGED? WHAT ECONOMISTS SAY 


+ 


Shifting outlook before industry. Is 
setback at hand? Views of gov- 
ernment planners 


OME of the statistical straws that show the 

way the business wind is blowing are caus- 

ing a mild case of jitters in Washington and out 
in the country. 

Talk of a boom has given way to apprehension 
about a set-back. Trade appears to have slack- 
ened in scattered regions. The stock market 
continues to be unsetled. Strikes are a disturb- 
ing influence at many points. Airy confidence 
so common a few weeks ago is giving way to 
uncertainty. 

What is happening to bring about this shift 
of viewpoint? And what of the future? 
important turn at hand? 

A search for answers to those and other ques- 
tions called for sounding among those econo- 
mists and chart readers who advise the White 
House and the major departments of govern- 
ment. 


In that search the first 
stop was made at the sta- 
VOLUME OF SALES tistical headquarters. The 
AND INVENTORIES picture painted by the 


latest figures was not so bad. 


RETAIL PRICES, 


Department store sales—a good index of the 
way goods are moving into consumption—held 
during May and early June at 93 per cent of 
the 1923-25 average, or a few points above the 
level of one year ago when anticipation of the 
veterans’ bonus payment caused a fillip. But 
retail prices in that period have risen from an 
index number of 88 to 95, suggesting that the 
volume of sales is not quite so large. That fact, 
too, is shown in retail sales of automobiles, 
which have fallen off rather sharply in early 
June. 


This left the question of inventories. If stocks 
of goods are large at a time when the volume of 
sales is slowing a bit, there soon could be a re- 
action on manufacturing industries. Here the 
figures show stocks at 76 per cent of the 1923 
average which is about the same as in recent 
months but compares with 65 per cent one year 
ago. Interpreting officials insist that, so far as 
their figures go, this situation is not out of line. 


Next to the figures on 


trade, most attention is 
NEW CONSTRUCTION paid to the rate of indus- 


A DISAPPOINTMENT tria} production which is 
a composite of many factors in the field of in- 
dustrial activity. 


Here the preliminary estimates are that May 
showed some reaction from the high level of ac- 


PRODUCTION LAGS. 


Is an 


> tivity reached in April when the index stood at ‘ 


118, contrasted with 100 as the average of 1926 
and 119 as the average of 1929. Owing to some 
slowing in steel production during June, be- 
cause of strikes, the rate for this month is ex- 
pected to be down rather sharply. Steel pro- 
duction has fallen from about 92 per cent of ca- 
pacity to about 76 per cent. 

Another index closely watched is that of 
building construction. 


Here the figures are a disapointment, show- 
ing that total construction in May declined a 
bit from April although still somewhat higher 
than a year ago due entirely to a 40 per cent in- 
crease in residential building. Building mater- 
ial prices have increased in one year from 85.7 
per cent of the 1926 average to 97.2 per cent—a 
factor that is credited with the smaller than ex- 
pected upturn in construction activity. 


Prices figure in many 
of the calculations. | 


SHARP ADVANCE IS 
NOTED IN THE COST As a result of price 
OF FOOD AND RENTS -ises, the cost of living, 


according to both the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics and the National Industrial Conference 
Board figures, has risen about 6 per cent in the 
last year. Food and rent costs have made sharp 
advances. 


To offset that factor is the fact that hourly 
earnings of workers who must pay these higher 
prices are up from 57 cents last year to about 
64 cents an hour this year. Total payrolls in 
manufacturing industries are at 105 per cent of 
the 1923-25 average a$ contrasted with 79.3 per 
cent last year. Employment is at 101.7 per cent 
of the 1923-25 average as against 88.6 one year 
ago. 


In other words about 1,500,000 more jobs are 
available in manufacturing and non-manufac- 
turing industries reporting to the government 
with payrolls about $72,000,000 a week larger. 
The fact that cash income of American farmers 
is higher than at any time since 1930 makes 
more impressive the evidence of increased pur- 
chasing power. 


But what do the gov- 
ernment’s principal econ- 
Omists read into these 
figures. 


CHECK IN UPWARD 
CYCLE TEMPORARY, 
SAYS ONE EXPERT 


To find out, a call was made on the man whose 
opinion carries the greatest weight at the White 
House and in the important control agencies. 
This man does not revise his opinion, expressed 
several months ago, that nothing short of a war 
can reverse the upward cycle now in motion. 


His view is that the present slackening 
in the pace of recovery, even if followed by 
some decline, will not do more than interfere 
temporarily with the basic trend toward higher 


BELIEVES UPTURN 


r levels of activity. The apparent break in the re- 


cent commodity price boom pleases him. Strikes, 
interfering with production and adding to la- 
bor costs with those higher costs than trans- 
lated into even higher prices, are regarded by 
him as the most disturbing present factor. His 
view is that everything should now be done to 
encourage production, 


But, concerning the long future, this man is 
not optimistic. He feels that the continued 
world trend toward nationalism, spells difficulty 
ahead unless it can be reversed. 


SECOND ECONOMIST The next call was made 
on the economist who ad- 


TO RESUME IN 1938 vises a leading cabinet 
member. His views also 
carry heavy weight at the White House. 


Even a superficial student of the business cy- 
cle, this economist said, could have told busi- 
nessmen several months ago that 1937 would, in 
all probability, bring some readjustment of more 
than a seasonal character. Some prices have 
gone ahead too fast, and some groups of wages 
are out of line owing to the fact that they have 
not followed the wage advances given to organ- 
ized groups of workers. There should be soon, 
whether just now, or later in the year, a shaking 
down of sorhe prices and some upward adjust- 
ment of wages. 


But, like the first economist, this man thinks 
that the progress of the business cycle along its 
upward path, is to be no more than slowed dur- 
ing the present year, with a resumption of the 
advance in 1938. 


“We will not know for another month or two, 
however, whether the slowing down of the ad- 
vance that now is apparent is to herald the ac- 
tual period of readjustment or whether it is just 
a pause,” this economist explained. “The course 
of business during the present year has not fol- 
lowed the expected pattern. But if this is the 
start of the expected setback, it will represent 
more than a seasonal affair.” 


The third economist, 


advisor to another Cab- 
CONFIDENT 1938 inet officer, explained 


WILL SEE ADVANCE | that if the leveling off of 
business activity now apparent is not the start 
of a rather extended period of quiet, then that 
period would come following the normal fall 
upturn. 


THIRD ECONOMIST 


His view is that the downturn that he ex- 
pects either now or later in the year, will run 
from six to nine months, and will be followed 
by a resumption of the recovery movement. 
Home construction and utility expansion will, 
in his opinion, provide the impetus for the ad- 
vance, 

OweEN Scott 


Backstage Voices 
At the White House 


Narrowing circle of advisers on na- 
tional policy. Influences on the 
wane and those in the ascendancy. 


| pers making up his mind on the kind of wage 

and hour law he wanted—so the story goes— 
Mr. Roosevelt sat down and put his ideas, in bill 
form, on three sheets of foolscap paper. 


But when that longhand effort came out of the 
White House bill factory those Presidential ideas 
occupied more than 10,000 words and took a Phila- 
delphia lawyer to decipher. 

This is but one evidence of the influence of in- 
dividuals backstage, who advise any President and 
help to shape the course of national government 
policy. 

In this particular instance there is revealed one 
of the many changes occurring in the position and 
the power of the White House advisers. When the 
new plan for wage and hour regulation emerged 
from the mill, those on the inside of the Govern- 
ment knew that Donald R. Richberg, former NRA 
counsel, and Ernest G. Draper, Assistant Secretary 
_ of Commerce, had lost out in the seat of authority. 


THE NEW ADVISERS 


Robert H. Jackson, Assistant Attorney General, 
emerged as the new legal strategist and Presidential 
adviser, working in cooperation with Ben Cohen, 
the technical expert on law who assists Mr. Roose- 
velt, and Tom Corcoran, the spark plug and leg 
man, who puts the zip and drive behind whatever 
the President wants done. 

But other evidences of a shift in power at the 
White House are seen in events of importance to 
business men. 


Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, is credited with recommending the recent at- 
tack on tax-dodgers, but back of much that Mr. 
Morgenthau suggests is Herman Oliphant, his coun- 
sel, and a person seldom in the limelight, but whose 
ideas permeate much of the New Deal. He is au- 
thor of the surtax on retained corporation income. 
Again it was Mr. Morgenthau rather than Senator 
Wagner whose ideas on low-cost housing have been 
accepted by the President. 


SOME WHO RETAIN STANDING 


Of the old-line White House advisers, Harry L. 
Hopkins and Henry A. Wallace retain their stand- 
ing. One dominates relief policy, the other is given 
carte blanche authority to shape farm policy, with 
results that promise vitally important develop- 
ments in the future. Mr. Hopkins is busy right now 
formulating a long-range Federal Government re- 
lief policy to be offered to the next session of 
Congress. 

Insiders report the influence of Cordell Hull, 
Secretary of State, and the driving force behind . 
the reciprocal trade agreement policy of this _na- 
tion, to be waning. That policy is reported to be in 
for rough sledding. 

On questions of broad credit and money policies, 
Marriner S. Eccles retains his standing. But Mr. 
Roosevelt is more and more inclined to listen to 
fewer and fewer people in shaping his course. 


TITLE REG. APPLD. FOR 


lhe voice 
of Business 


The wage and hour bill. Decentrali- 
zation of manufactures. Private 
vs. public electric utilities. 


JAMES A. EMERY, General Counsel, National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers: “If Congress is de- 
termined to test its power over interstate com- 
merce it should, for the protection of the public, 
consider establishing reasonable social standards for 
and controls of labor combinations. The Black- 
Connery bill is not confined to regulation of wages 
and hours. It is intended to supplement the 
Wagner Act. It would thus, in effect, divide the ad- 
ministration and seriously modify the terms of that 
law. ... We ask Congress and the public if the 
time has not arrived to require labor combinations 
to meet reasonable limitations upon their conduct 
which are essential to protect the public interest.” 
(From testimony before the Joint Committees on 
Labor on the Black-Connery bill June 10.) 


* 


ALFRED P. SLOAN, Chairman of the Board, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation.—Some two years ago Gen- 
eral Motors reached the conclusion that, in so far as 
it was economically practical, to decentralize our 
manufacturing ... not only in assembly of cars but 
in primary manufacture as well. With the completion 
of the program we shall be manufacturing in fifteen 
additional plants . Decentralization serves a 
useful purpose in spreading benefits from industry’s 
productivity more generally. It effects a better dis- 
tribution of supporting services, food, clothing, 
shelter and transportation. (From a recent address 
at Linden, N. J.) 


* + 


C. W. KELLOGG, President, Edison Electric Insti- 
tute: In 1936, out of 127 municipal elections, on the 
quesiion of municipal ownership of electric utilities, 
only 49 were favorable to municipal ownership.... 
To have shown these results in the face of the most 
powerful propaganda machine the Government 
ever produced is most gratifying.... Government 
propaganda has magnified the power issue out of 
all proportion. The electric bill is about 2 per cent 
of the average family budget, while taxes are about 
14 times as large an item. The cost of raw power 
is a relatively small part of the cost of service to 
the vast majority of customers; if power cost 
nothing, rates for the average household could be 
only slightly affected.” ‘(From an address before 
Convention Edison Electric Institute, -Chicago, 
June 3.) 
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June 14, 1937 


The United S tates News 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S, PATENT OFFICE 


Should Our Gold Hoard Be Put to Work As Money? 


x UO 


Effects of cut in price of 
metal. War fears and mone- 
tary troubles. Excess bank 
reserves. 


6sfENHE Teasury ougnt to put its 

& unused gold to work,” remarked 
Senator George W. Norris (‘Ind.- 
Rep.), of Nebraska, last week. “It 
is a simple matter of currency ex- 
pansion. The Government owns 
the gold the same as I own my coat, 
and it has every right to use it to 
pay its debt.” 

From another member of the 
Senate, Senator Elbert D. Thomas 
(Dem.), of Oklahoma, came a more 
direct attack on the Treasury gold 
policy which, since last December, 
has caused the borrowing of nearly 
$900,000,000 to sterilize incoming 
gold to prevent it from swelling 
bank reserves and becoming a po- 
tential source of credit inflation. 

A bill was introduced by Senator 
Thomas authorizing the Treasury to 
issue currency against all gold hold- 
ings in excess of those against 


which currency already has been 


issued. 

Still another assault on the gold 
front came next day when Repre- 
sentative Martin Dies (Dem.), and 
Wright Patman (Dem.), both of 
Texas, urged that an amendment be 
passed preventing the extension of 


+ the nuisance taxes until the inac- 


Canadian Mines 
Handbook, 1937 


A book covering the principal 
developing and _ producing 
mines of Canada, as prepared 
by the Northern Miner Press. 
A copy of this invaluable com- 
pilation of Canadian mining 
information will be forwarded, 
without obligation, upon re- 
quest. 


“WA, 3461 
BRIDGER: 
Members HEVENOR« 
TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 
60 King St. W. - Toronto 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


THE TEXAS CORPORATION 


139rm Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Tetas Cornoration and its 
predecessor, The Texas Company 


A dividend of two per cent (2°) or 50¢ 
per share, on the par value of the shares 
of The Texas Corporation has heen de- 
clared this day, payable on July 1, 1937, 
to stockholders of record as shown by 
the books of the corporation at the close 
of business on June 11, 1937. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 


C. BE. Woopsrince 


Mav 27. 1937 Treasurer 


tive gold fund is wiped out. 

Such developments as these, of- 
ficials say, illustrate what they 
expect to be the strongest force 
against continuation of the pres- 
ent gold policy—political pressure. 

Actually, they point out, the cost 
of continuing that gold sterilization 
policy is relatively small although 
the number of dollars involved is 
large. Costs are the interest charges 
on the borrowed money, amounting 
to a few million dollars annually. 

The Administration an- 
nounced that it has decided to con- 
tinve to buy gold at the present 
price of $35 an ounce and that it 
contemplates no immediate change 
in the gold steriliation policy. 

The decision raises these questions: 

1—Why could not the price of 
gold in dollars be lowered, thus 
making this country a less attractive 
market for the holders of gold? 


BLOW TO GOLD MINERS 

If this country should lower the 
price of gold, say from $35 to $30 an 
ounce, explain Government finan- 
cial advisers, other countries would 
follow suit, ultimately placing their 
currencies in about the same ratio 
as at present. Then the gold inflow 
to the United States would begin 
again. The only persons to be di- 
rectly affected by the change would 
be the gold miners. A lowered price 
would cut their profits and thus cur- 
tail the feverish gold mining activ- 
ity going on over the world. 


As one official puts it, “the gold . 


inflow is the best proof of the bear- 
ing Europe's affairs have on this 
country.” 

Another effect of a reduction of 
the gold price, the financial experts 
say, probably would be a lowering of 
commodity prices. lso a Shift in 
monetary policies might add to 
business uncertainty and retard re- 
covery. Finally, a reduction in the 
gold price would mean admission 
that this country has paid too much 
for gold and that the policy has sub- 
sidized foreign gold producers, an 
admission which might have bad 
political consequences. 


Fy 7 
inance Ticke 

SELLING GOVERNMENTS.—U. S. Gov- 
ernment bonds are becoming less 
popular with Federal Reserve Banks 
than State and municipal issues. 
The Board of ‘Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System reports that 
for the first quarter of 1937, mem- 
ber banks were liquidating Govern- 
ments, utilities and commercials, 
while their purchases of State and 
municipals were heavied than in 
the previovs quarter. 

PREFERRED StTocK.—-National banks 
have bought back’ almost half of 


their preferred stock sold to the 
Government. Comptroller of the 
Currency O'Connor revealed that 


$236,541.305 of the $519,501.136 in 
preferred bank stock sold to the 
Government since 1933 has been re- 
purchased. 


The Comptroller of the State of New York 


will sell at his office at Albany, New York, 
June 22, 1937 
at 1 o’clock P. M., (daylight saving time) 


$40,000,000.00 


Serial Bonds of the 


_ State of New York 


Dated July 6, 1937 and maturing as follows: 


$30,000,000.00 — 1938 to 1947 
10,000,000.00 — 1938 to 1962 


Principal and semi-annual interest January 6th and July 6th 
payable in lawful money of the United Siates of America at 


the Bank of the Manhattan Company, 40 Wall Street 


York City. 


New 


whe 


Exempt from all Federal and New York State Income Taxes 


$30,000,000.00 — Unemployment Relief Bonds — maiuring 
$3,000,000.00 annually July 6, 1938 to 
1947, inclusive. 

$10,000,000.00 — General State Improvement Bonds — 


maturing $400,000.00 annually July 6, 
1938 to 1962, inclusive. 


Bidders for these bonds will be required to name the rate of bate 
te hear not éxceeding 4 (four! per centum per annum. 
multiplea of one-fourth of one pér centum and not mo 


he named fér ¢ack issue. 


Bidders may condition their bids npon the award to them of a! 
$40,000.900.90 bonds and the hichest bidder on the hacic of alt 


rest which the bonds are 
Such intorest rates must be in 
re than a single rate of interest shall 


ut no part of the entire 


“all or none’ vill be the ene 


whose bid ficures the lowest interest cost to the State on all issues combined after deduet- 


ing the amount of premium id if any. 


No bids will be accepted for separate maturities or for less than par value of the honds 


wer unless accompanied by a deposit of money or hy a certitied check or bank draft upon a 
solvent bank or truat company of the cities of Albany of New York per the 
of the “Comptroller of the Siate of New York" for at lesst iwe oer cent ef thet or yvalne 
of the bonds bid for, No interest will be allowed upon the good faith thevk of the tna 
All proposala, together with the security deposite, be gealed and endoraed “Proposal 
for bonds’ and enclosed In a seated envelope direst te the “Compicoller of the stale 
New York, Albany, N.Y." stiie 


The Comptroller reserves the ricsht to 
advantageous to the interest of the 


Approving Opinion of Honorable John J. Bennett. Ir. 
te the legality of these bonds and the regularity of thei 
cesaful bidder upon delivery of the bonda to hin. 

If the Definitive Ronda of this iasue can not be prepared an 


the pur: 


delivery on or about July 6. 1047. 


The net debt of the State of New York on June A. 


Which ia about 2& per vent of the 
preperty of the State 
Circulars descriptive of t 


total 


' ‘haser, the State reserves the right to deliver Interim Certifiestes per 
tion of the Definitive Ronds, and will endeavor io have these Inte 


“wt to tacation for Stote Purposes, 
hese bowds will be mailed upon application te 


reject any or all bids which are not in his opinion 
e 


r.. Attorney Goneral of the State, as 
r issue will be furnished the suc- 


delivered at a time to 
ding prenara- 
rim Cerlificates ready for 


and personal 


MORRIS S. TREMAINE, State Comptroller, Albany, N.Y. 


Trated June 10, 1987. 
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2—Why would it not be feasible 
to exchange gold certificates for the 
incoming gold, thus adding it to the 
country’s bank reserves? 

The cycle in gold imports since 
the dollar was devalued has been: 
In 1934 gold imports totaled $1,186,- 


000,000, in 1935 gold imorts were 
$1,.741,000,000, and in 1936 $1,144,- 
000,000. 


Until Dec. 22, 1936, when the gold 
sterilization policy was adopted, 
the Government paid the banks 
importing the gold in credits which 
were used to build up bank reserves. 
As a result surplus reserves rose 
from $815,000,000 at the end of 1933 
to $3,167,000.000 in August, 1936. 


SURPLUS RESERVES CUT 

Since then reserve requirements 
have been doubled to the limit pro- 
vided under existing law, reducing 
surplus reserves to approximately 
$900,000,000. But to keep the reserves 
this low it also was necessary to 
sterilize all gold imports since De- 
cember. 
000 more would have been added to 
the surplus reserves, creating the 
base for business inflation beyond 
what the Administration advisers 
consider desirable at this stage of 
recovery. 

What the Congressmen advocat- 
ing abandonment of the present 
policy would do is to transfer the 
inactive gold account into the mone- 
tary system, thereby creating the 
base for additional credit expansion. 

3.—Cannot the present jittery 
state of European diplomacy be 
placed on a sounder basis, thus al- 
leviating war scares? 

Crux of the economic situation, 
in the opinion of Government econ- 


’ omists, is the threat of war. Granted 


that this threat were removed, it is 
held quite possible that the gold in- 
flow into this country might cease 
and an outflow begin. 

A large part of the gold exports 
to this country, contend Adminis- 
tration advisers, has occurred pri- 
marily because of the fear of war 
with its train of heavy taxes, prop- 
erty destruction and business in- 
flation. 

This country, it is pointed out, has 
made overtures to aid in clearing 
the European situation. The visit 
of Norman Davis, for example, to 
the recent international sugar con- 
ference in London is reported to 
have involved a tentative approach 
toward a settlement of some inter- 
national problems’. endangering 
peace. 

On the outcome of the efforts for 
peace are held to depend much of 
the possibility of resumption of 
normal international monetary re- 
lationships. 


FROM ABROAD 


4—Cannot this country force 
European countries to take a larger 
amount of the gold being offered for 
sale? 

To a certain extent, the United 
States, through its trump card of a 
possible reduction in the price of 
gold, which would cause large losses 
to countries like England, with large 
cold reserves, has been able to 
bring pressure on Europe to ac- 
quire gold. 

Thus, the Bank of England bought 


Otherwise nearly $900,000,-° 


+ about one billion dollars of gold 
| last year. In the past five months 
| the Bank of The Netherlands in- 
creased its gold reserves almost 
$280,000,000 and Great Britain in- 
creased her gold reserves about 
$175,000,000. 

It was reported last week that the 
Bank of England is attempting to 
persuade the British Dominions’ 
central banks to take over some of 
the excess gold supply garnered in 
that country for stabilization oper- 
ations. 

Efforts to solve the gold problem 
also must result in some solution for 
the problem of gold dehoarding and 
the increase in gold production. 

Between September, 1931, and the 
end of 1935, according to an esti- 
mate of the Bank for International 
Settlements. about two billion dol- 
lars in gold was laid away in 
Europe by private hoarders. Much 
of this gold still is hoarded and will 
add to the supplies of gold to be of- 
fered to the central banks during the 
coming months. Just now it is esti- 
mated to be reappearing at’ the rate 
Of $100,000,000 a month. 

This movement is temporary but 
the other problem—increased gold 
| production—is permanent. Since 
1933 the increase in gold production 
has amounted to approximately 40 
per cent in ounces and 137 per cent 
in money value. It is held that 
some form of agreement to reduce 
gold production must be made be- 
fore a permanent solution to the 
gold dilemma is found. 


GOOD EFFECTS OF POLICY 
The gold policy has vital bearings 
also on trade and the budget. 
Figures on foreign trade show that 
last year for the first time in more 
than half a century this country 
paid more to foreign countries for 
trade and services than it received, 


- — - 


New Security Issues. 


HE Securities: and Exchange 

Commission announced the filing 

for registration during the past 

week of the following new security 
issues: 

| UNITED SECURITIES OF MiIssourI, Kansas 
City, Mo.. $8,000,000 of United Fund 
certificates, income series T A to be 
offered at market. The company filed 
another registration statement, which 
covers $2,000.000 of United Fund Cer- 
tificates, also to be offered at market. 
The proceeds of the sale are to be used 
for investment. The registration state- 
ment named no underwriter. 

UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY OF MISSOURI, 
St. Louis. Mo.. $80,000,000 of first mort- 
gage and collateral trust 3°, per cent 
bonds due 1962 and $15,000,000 3 per 
cent notes, due 1942. Proceeds of the 
sale to be used for refunding purposes 
and aaditions to plant facilities. 
Names of underwriters and other de- 
tails to be announced at a later date. 

New YorK TELEPHONE COMPANY, New 
York City, $25,000.000 of Refunding 
Mortgage 3', per cent bonds, Series 

| B, due July 1, 1967. Proceeds of the 

| sale of the issue are to be used by the 
| company to redeem an outstanding is- 
sue of its preferred stock: called for 

redemption. Price of the offering and 
| names of the underwriters to be fur- 
|  nished by a later amendment. 


Tax Evaders and the Conscience Fund 


| Continued 


of $25 was received at the Treasury, 
accompanied by a brief note in 
woman’s handwriting explaining 
that the money covered taxes with- 
held from the Government many 
years ago. 

A woman in Holly, Colorado, for- 
warded a one dollar bill with the 
explanation that it covered the 
Federal tax on gasoline purchased 
for tractor use—which is tax free— 
but -diverted to automobile use. 
Also, five men in Warren, Pa., pooled 
$12.60 which came to the Treasury 
with the explanation that it covered 
gasoline taxes illegally evaded. 


There have been’ contributions 
from individuals who suggest that 
their money be used to “help balance 
the budget” or “to help in the deficit 
our country is facing.” But none of 
these payments involve large 
amounts. 


In fact, the largest payment re- 
ceived during the life of the 126- 
year-old conscience fund involved 
$80,000. The individual making the 
payment wrote: 

“In a separate package I am 
sending you $30,000 to be added to 
the conscience fund. This amount 
makes a sum aggregating $80,000 
which I have sent the United States, 
or four times the amount I stole 
years ago. I have hesitated about 
sending all this money because I 
think it does not really belong to 
the Government, but conscience has 
given me no rest until I have con- 
Summated the fourfold return like 
Zaccheus, the publican of old.” 


from Page 9] 


Other conscience stricken persons 
have remitted for failing to pay cus- 
toms duties, for stealing Govern- 
ment property, for using postage 
stamps the second time and for tak- 

ing newspapers from the Library of 
Congress. 

But wnat the Treasury hopes is 
that there now may be a big rush to 
pay into the fund by individuals, 
inside the Government service and 
outside. who have taken advantage 
of legal loopholes to avoid payment 
of all of the taxes that technically 
or morally may be due. 
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to buy gold for this account at the 
present rate of $150,000,000 monthly 
the country is faced with a poten- 


thereby assuming its true status as 
a creditor nation, a position it has 
had since the World War, but which 
it never before * .3s been able to rea- 


expected in Social Security funds, 
but there still would be a huge sum 
which would have to be borrowed. 


tial budget deficit of $1,800,000,000, It is because of the potential 

lize in its trade balance. which, with the estimated deficit of threat to the budget that many 

By a few simple bookkeeping en- $418,000,000 arising from other Administration economists are 

tries it would be possible for the causes, would make a total deficit doubtful whether it will be possible 

Treasury to reverse its policy and for-the next fiscal year of more’ to withstand Congressional efforts 

release the gold from the inactive than two billion dollars. Necessity to inject the “sterilized gold” into 
account. for borrowing new funds would be . the credit base of the country. 


On the other hand, if it continues offset in part by the billion dollars 
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NOW 
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99 


tons a minute 


@ THE continuous method of rolling equipment and metal furniture are now 


These 
larger sheets of more uniform quality 
have helped make the streamlined auto- 
mobile possible, and brought it within 
reach of the average family. 

ARMCO research, which created the 
continuous method of rolling, stands 
back of every ARMCO product. ARMCO 
Ingot Iron, ARMCO Electrical Sheet 
Steel, ARMCO Galvanized Paintgrip 
Sheets, ARMCO Enameling Sheets, and 
ARMCO Stainless Steel have resulted from 


sheet metal has widened tremendously made of sheet iron and steel. 
the market for iron and steel. 

Developed by The American Rolling 
Mill Company and licensed to practically 
every major sheet-producer, this method 
is recognized as the most significant 
advance in steel production since the 
invention of the Bessemer process. 

The continuous rolling mill has done 
away with the back-breaking labor of 
hand mills, where men by hard, slow 
wark were able to produce “a ton an 
hour.” Now long, wide sheets of steel 
or iron flash through the continuous 


the continual effort to develop and per- 
fect the finest iron and steel that men 
mills at the rate of “two tons a minute.” — and machines can produce. 

Sheet production has increased tre- 


mendously. Old markets are increasing 


V, 


A few years ago the steel industry was 
concerned chiefly with production for 
heavy industries. Now steel has 
moved into the home. Refriger- 
ators, ranges, bathroom fixtures, 
heating and air-conditioning 


and many new ones are being 
found. Sheet steel has an opti- 
mistic future . . . one in which 
ARMCO will share prominently. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
| ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Vol. 5. No. 24 
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“Il wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 


| RESIDENT ROOSEVELT told a nation-wide radio 
audience on March 4th last that he did not want to 
| leave the country in the condition in which Bu- 


chanan left it to Lincoln. 
| Since that speech was delivered the country has drifted 
; slowly into a condition not unlike that which brought on 
the bitter conflict of more than 75 years ago. 

Many historians believe the War between the States 
could have been averted had there been in the White 
House a man of intelligent decisiveness and conviction. 

There is in the United States today a class war. 

No good can come from blinking our eyes to the real- 
istic truth which is reported every day in the headlines 
4 and news dispatches from our western front. 

7 Blood is being spilled. 

i Brothers are at war against brothers. Women are in 
| the front lines of the picket warfare. 

Faithful police charged with the difficult duty of pre- 
serving order are attacked by civilians. 

Riots and violence are accepted by the Governors of Illi- 
7 nois, Ohio and Michigan as an inevitable counterpart of a 
Presidential policy of acquiescence. _ | 

Government which has the obligation to preserve order 
has declared itself neutral, a bystander, a passive coun- 
sellor with seeming indifference to the fact that govern- 
> ment—the Voice of Authority—has a sacred duty to pre- 
serve the peace. 

; Three Democratic governors, acting under the inspira- 
| tion of the leader of the New Deal Party in the White 
House, have adopted a course of acquiescence. 

Resort to the courts by aggrieved citizens is futile be- 
cause the judiciary itself has been held up to contempt by 
the Chief Executive. The masses have been taught to tear 
court decrees into scraps of paper. 

The right to work, a human right, a privilege born of 
centuries of struggle for freedom from despotism, is now 
superseded by the assumed right to punish a fellow work- 
man for failing to do the bidding of local bosses, local 
agitators, local coercionists. 


which presumably prompts the 


} COURSE TAKEN President to follow his present 
| BY PRESIDENT course. Isolated in the White 


| House, guarded carefully from 
| the critical opinions of persons in the outside world, 
t fed only the one-sided story of impassioned partisans and 
sycophants who do not tell him the truth, distrustful as he 
i) is of newspaper reports, he must have at least some gov- 
q erning philosophy which from the Administration point of 
‘| view assumes to justify its course. Maybe it is this: 

First of all, the Administration holds that for years the 
bargaining power of labor and capital has been unequal, 
that employers have fought unionism by devious methods 
including the financing and fostering of “company” unions 
to fight from within labor’s ranks the growth of collective 
bargaining units. 

Second, the Administration conceives that negotiation 
and parleying get nowhere unless economic force is 
brought to bear sharply on employers, that wage and hour 
bt | injustices are never corrected except by strikes or the 
i, threat of strikes, and that in the final analysis labor has 
t been the underdog because employers have used deputized 

: guards and friendly sheriffs to strong-arm the agitators 
and organizers and break up strikes. 

Third, the Administration regards the “sit-down” as a 
; logical, even though illegal weapon of attack, and con- 
7 siders all concerted action which effectually stops the 
| operations of the employer plant as the only way to ad- 
vance the cause of unionism. 


| | INFLUENCES ON Let us examine the theory 


GOVERNMENT Such a cencept of public policy : 


is not surprising considering the 


HAS YIELDED manner in which the last national 
TO MOB RULE election was won. But even if it 


be politically consistent to pay 
campaign debts at the expense of other economic groups 
in the nation, the resultant effeet is not to diminish but to 
increase the area of warfare and the intensity of the class 
strife. 

Let us grant that labor has been exploited, that collec- 
tive bargaining has been resisted, that labor has too long 
seen the courts and the police power availed of on the 
side of the employer. 

Let us grant that labor has been wronged. But do two 
4 wrongs make a single right? Does this mean that labor 
| must now adopt lynch law? Is there no greater sense of 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


justice or tolerance in labor’s ranks than labor itself claims 
to have witnessed in the ranks of employers? 

If this be true, if labor must now avenge itself, if labor 
must take the law into its own hands, if labor must put 
armed civilians at the gates of plants and by violence 
stop the ingress or egress of those who wish to work, if 
labor unions must fight with fists, with clubs, with 
sniping bullets, does it not mean that labor, too, has lost 
faith in the efficacy and impartiality of government as an 
instrument of peace and conciliation in labor war? 

The complete collapse of the federal machinery for 
mediation, the humiliating demise of the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act after all the hullabaloo in the movietones 
when the law was signed, prophesying labor peace, the 
brazen interference with the mails and with the shipment 
of goods in interstate commerce all tend to prove that gov- 
ernment in Washington as well as in the capitals of Michi- 
gan, Ohio and Illinois has met its master—the Mob. 


BULLDOZED BY To call a labor union a mob and 


an employer an outlaw is to char- 


BIG CAMPAIGN acterize both by their right names 


| CONTRIBUTORS when they defy government. But 


what shall we say of government 
itself when, in the face of plain violation of law, duty is 
neglected, especially when the threat of the biggest cam- 
paign contributors and the biggest vote-getters stares the 
government in the face and dares said government to take 
a single step that might possibly affect adversely the for- 
tunes of labor in the wars and riots the unions have be- 
come emboldened to use as a means of forcing their ob- 
jectives? 
Anyone, like Senator Wagner of New York, who is. 


‘naive enough to believe that a simple issue of collective 


bargaining is involved or as innocent as Secretary Perkins 
appears to be in her belief that violence is but the outcrop- 
ping here and there of undisciplined groups, may indul- 
gently accept present-day conditions as the passing phe- 
nomena of a transitional era. 

But more devastating than an exploitation of human 
labor is the tendency today to compromise with the law. 
It is a worse crime against organized society, a worse ex- 
ample of non-feasance on the part of elected officials, than 
all the failures put together of other officials for 150 years 
and their neglect of social injustices. 

For without a government of law and order, social in- 
justice cannot be remedied. And without a government 
of law and order production processes cannot be main- 


tained, and unemployment and misery follow the break- — 


down of the whole economic system. 


PLAYING INTO Iam not one of those who 


thinks the Communists have any 


HANDS OF FOES substantial power in America. I 
OF DEMOCRACY am not one of those who thinks 


the persons who want to over- 
throw the Government of the United States by force are 
numerous. But I and others who watch the trend of events 
are rapidly coming to believe that the objectives of the 
malcontents fit in nicely with the supine and craven atti- 
tude of public officials who are either afraid to do their 
duty or who are mistakenly convinced that bloodshed 
brings its own corrective. 

The pacifist has long maintained that bloodshed settles 
nothing. He has argued that war is an uncivilized act, 
that organized savagery, sometimes called war, is a lower 
form of human development than the processes of or- 
ganized reason. The spectacle of a government spending 
billions to arm against an imaginary enemy thousands of 
miles away whilst an actual enemy eats at the vitals of 
democracy from within is not conducive to public faith 
in the administration of President Roosevelt. 

Perhaps it is old-fashioned to suggest that the duty of 
a President of the United States is to protect all the people 
against any groups who in the name of the general wel- 


_ fare assume powers greater than the government itself. 


Perhaps it is old-fashioned also to suggest that partis- 
anship in the execution of public laws is but a breeder of 
lynch law. The arbitrary and capricious use of public 
power in Reconstruction Days, it will be recalled, led to 
the formation of Vigilantes and night riders. 

Does history repeat itself as we read of the mayors of 
westernetowns calling for volunteers of military age to 
help the city fight the mobs? 

Do we read aright the dispatches which tell us of labor 
“holidays” declared so that thousands may march to 
assist pickets who happen to be outnumbered by special 
police? Do we note accurately that cities are plunged into 
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darkness and those who commit such sabotage go un- 
punished? 

Labor excesses, of course, are not new. Two generations 
at least have passed since the Homestead strikes in Penn- 
sylvania and the tragic massacres in Illinois which at- 
tended the era of labor conflict in the decade just before 
the turn of the century. 

It was a resolute President of the United States, a man 
of great personal courage, a man of real conviction and 
rugged character, and a Democrat, too, who insisted that 
the United States mails should go through Illinois if only 
a’single postcard were delivered to the city of Chicago. 

There was no silence in the White House then, no 
pussy-footing, no timidity, no shirking of duty, no indif- 
ference to public obligation, no carefree neglect of an oath 
of office obligating the Chief Executive to support a Con- 
stitution which tells him “to take care that the laws are 
faithfully executed.” 

And what has history said of Grover Cleveland? To 
this day he is remembered as the President who, when the 
country was emerging from a depression even as severe 
as the one from which we have been recovering, stood 
four-square on the Constitution and the statutes. 


INDEPENDENCE History looks upon Grover 


Cleveland as a hero because his 


AND COURAGE own political henchmen were in- 
ARE NEEDED capable of swerving him from his 


sworn duty, because he did what 
he knew was right—the upholding of law and order—and 
the malcontents knew that under his outspoken adminis- 
tration democracy would not tolerate mob rule. 

The contrast between Cleveland in 1894 and Buchanan 
in 1860 is the difference between two personalities who, 
granting their equal fidelity to duty, saw with different 
eyes the dangers of drifting policies. 

The one hoped against hope that conditions would right 
themselves without decisive intervention and clear delin- 
eation of purpose. The other knew that definition and 
clearly enunciated principle were the only bulwarks of 
stability and peace. 

It seems incredible that the man in the White House 
today is the same man who four years ago in the banking 
crisis stood before the nation with heroic forcefulness. It 
would be an injustice perhaps to suggest that it requires 
less political courage to close the banks than to close in 
on those who tamper with the mails and interfere with 
interstate commerce. 

But it is nevertheless true that, while in all his acts as 
President, Mr. Roosevelt has not hesitated to bully the 
“economic royalists” whose numerical strength at the 
polls is infinitesimal, he has failed to utter a public word 
against the labor zealots and the John Lewises who con- 
stitute his political allies. 

It seems a harsh inference to accept. One is loath to 
believe that Mr. Roosevelt has capitulated to John Lewis 
just because the latter threatened him and reminded him 
of the big campaign contributions. There must be some 
other explanation. 


CHAOS CREATED Pu For my part, I prefer to believe 


Mr. Roosevelt possessed of 


BY A DECREPIT a limited experience with the re- 
STATESMANSHIP alities of human conflict in the in- 


dustrial world, with his limited 
knowledge, too, of the forces which really keep an eco- 
nomic system operating, has tried again an experiment 
with the laws of gravitation. He has mistakenly conceived 
that the economic system could be bolstered up by govern- 
ment billions or by government tolerance of group warfare 
and that the social order could be adjusted by economic 
messiahs today though such “master minds” never before 
have been able by clever turns of a gadget here and there 
to readjust human destiny. 

Mr. Roosevelt has risen to heights of great popularity. 
The depths are not so far away when one loses his footing 
through ineptitude. 

Reluctantly many of Mr. Roosevelt’s admirers are com- 
ing to believe that he spoke with curiously prophetic ac- 
curacy when he said he didn’t want to be a second Bu- 
chanan. 

Today, however, as the picture of revolution and civil 
war in the Middle West is painted in the day-by-day story 
of fratricide in Ohio and Michigan and Illinois, the citi- 
zenry of America may well pray to God that He shall soon 
give the nation another Lincoln, who, with malice to- 
ward none and charity for all, will by his leadership rescue 
America once more from the chaos of a decrepit states- 
manship. 
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